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AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE 
BALKANS. 


PERHAPS to the historian looking back on 1908 from the detached 
heights of the next generation, the most brilliant feature in recent 
events in South Eastern Europe will appear to be the Resurrection 
of Austria. : 

Of course, this does not imply that Austria has ever ceased to 
be a great Power. Her historic position—even after her cruel 
defeat in 1866—the size of her armies, the policy of striking an 
alliance with Germany and Italy while the blood of Austrians fallen 
in strife with both countries was yet hot and cried aloud for ven- 
geance, and, though last, not least, the enormous economic resources 
of the land ensured her a place in the Council of Great Powers. 

But she was hardly in the Inner Ring of the Cabinet of Nations. 
She stood there, a safe Power, widowed, as men thought, of her 
ambitions, the representative of a kind of safe«conservatism, a use- 
ful check on Russia, a still more useful brake on Germany’s love of 
adventure. 

And all the time the Hapsburg ambitions—the cause of half 
Europe's great wars in the past—were not dead at all, only dor- 
mant ; and under a mask of sleepy benevolence plans were being 
made, policies were being shaped in the under-world of diplomacy, 
and were being pushed ceaselessly and relentlessly to a conclusion. 

It is a misnomer to call the crisis in the Near East the Balkan 
Question ; in reality it is the Austrian Question. Or rather it 
is the corollary of the Austrian Question. To arrive at a 
proper understanding of it, it is therefore, above all things, neces- 
sary to grasp the main facts of the Austro-Hungarian situation. 
Although to the casual observer the gaping gulf separating the 
this is, in reality, by no means the case. 

Cabinets of Vienna and Budapest may appear to have closed up, 
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The chapter of flagrant breaches of constitutional usage, which 
under General Fejervary, and especially during the governmentless 
Interregnum, goaded the Hungarians to the verge of civil war, is 
closed for the moment. But mutual confidence is conspicuously 
lacking in the relations between the Hofburg and the Coalition 
leaders in Hungary. The Magyars know that the heir to the dual 
throne is highly incensed at their pretensions, that he has on more 
than one occasion declared his eager desire to curb their “insolence.” 

The Archduke, into whose hands the threads that move the 
marionettes on the Austrian stage have largely passed, is well aware 
that his accession would bring to a head the sullen antagonisms of 
Germans and Magyars. 

If he could wholly depend on the German element his course 
would be clear. But he has learned the lesson; he knows that 
there is hardly a shred of loyalty to his House in that quarter, save 
in the primitive and devoted valleys of the Tyrol, and among the 
interested tradesmen of Vienna. 

t may be asked why then he does not frankly throw himself 
on the loyalty of Hungary. Because Franz Ferdinand is a Catholic 
and a Hapsburg. As a Roman Catholic of a singularly narrow 
type of mind, he hates the Hungarians who are Protestant heretics. 
As a Hapsburg in whom pride and ambition are singularly pro- 
nounced, he fears the democratic instincts of the Hungarians, and 
their historic fealty to their constitution. He has, therefore, boldly 
adopted the policy of—if the readers will excuse a very harsh and 
ugly word—the Trialists. 

The argument is simplicity itself. “There are in my 
dominions two mighty and rival elements, neither of whom I can 
wholly trust. As things are now, a conflict is certain. Why not 
create a third element to hold the balance between them?” As it 
happens, the third element is ready to hand—the Slavs. The 
narrow and mistaken policy of the Coalition Government towards 
the “ nationalities,” has estranged the Slavs from the Magyars. As 
for a German, he is an abomination in the sight of a Slav. 

But there were not enough Slavs, and they were too scattered. 
To add to their number, to strengthen them, if possible to Catho- 
licise them—there you have the Austrian policy in a nutshell. 

Obviously the only direction in which the policy could take 
effect was the Balkans; hence we are in the throes of a Balkan 
crisis. 

It may be well for an instant to consider the significance of this 
policy in regard to Austria’s neighbours. It may be argued—indeed 
it has been argued ad nauseam in the Vienna press—that, since 
some of the Balkan estates are notoriously ill-administered, their 
population would greatly benefit by a “ reversion” to the rule of a 
federated Austria. 
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It is the old argument of the spider and the fly that has a 
curious fascination for all would-be conquerors. It is not an argu- 
ment that will appeal to the sympathy of Liberal Europe. In plain 
English, the fate of the Balkan States under the Austrian policy is 
annexation. Mark how this would affect Russia—supposing, what 
is almost incredible, that Russia had placidly allowed the process to 
goon. Russia is at present the only Slav Great Power. This fact 
alone is sufficient to double her influence on the boards of world- 
politics. She speaks not merely for herself, but for a race and an 
idea. Slavs in the Balkans, Slavs in oppressed German Poland, 
Slavs distributed widely throughout the Hapsburg dominions, look 
to the great Slav Mother for inspiration and support. 

From many quarters the Slavs are mustering for a great 
struggle with the ever-encroaching German. They are a prolific 
race—the most prolific in Europe—they have to inspire them the 
invincible fatalism of their race, and, deeply rooted in their racial 
consciousness, an almost sublime faith in their Star of Destiny, 

The question rudely aroused by Austria and flung down in the 
arena of the world is just this: when the hour strikes for battle, will 
the Slavs be strong, confident, united ?—or will they be torn and 
split into two camps, the one under the Romanoffs, the other under 
the Hapsburgs? The question is one that Russia cannot ignore. 
She must answer it, answer it quickly, answer it decisively. There 
is only one way in which she can answer it, and she must be pre- 
pared to stake her existence on the effectiveness of her answer. 
Therein lies the danger of the present crisis. 

The policy of Austria is by no means a new one. Ina general 
sense, of course, it is merely a return to its traditional policy ever 
since the days of Eugene. But even in the narrower and directer 
sense the advance southwards represents no sudden inspiration on 
the part of Frank Ferdinand or any other person, but a settled 
resolve and a policy carefully thought out, and systematically 
worked out for many years. 

It was no mere caprice that made Count Andrassy, at the 
Congress of Berlin, so strongly, indeed so passionately, oppose the 
claims of Servia and Montenegro to share in the rewards of a cam- 
paign of which they had shared the perils. It was no mere accident 
that that unfortunate Prince, Alexander Obrenovitch, was over- 
thrown at a time when he had begun to show what an Austrian 
diplomat described as des velléités d’indipendence, and in favour 
of a Royal House that had hitherto been reckoned most favourably 
disposed to Austria. When the time comes for the full disclosure 
of the Belgrade Palace Revolution, it will be found that there was 
a good deal of Austrian intrigue, and not a little Austrian gold, in 
the venture, though the Ballplatz was as genuinely surprised and 
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horrified as the rest of the world at the barbarous massacre that 
the movement degenerated into. Peter Karageorgewitch, once on 
the throne, emancipated himself from the Austrian apron strings. 
The complicity of Austria in the Belgrade plot, and the unexpec- 
tedly horrible turn it had taken, rendered this very easy. So the 
Ballplatz forced a commercial quarrel on its small neighbour. 
Servia had no access to the sea, save by Turkish territory, or by 
way of Austria; the bulk of her trade was with Austria. It was 
sought to ruin her, and a more savage, vindictive use of tariffs for 
coercive purposes does not stand on record, than the history of 
this commercial war. 

With a patience and skill that were altogether admirable, the 
Servian Government guided the nation out of the impasse. Other 
means became necessary. It is a favourite device of a hard-pressed 
Government to suddenly discover a terrible and widespread con- 
spiracy, in which the lawless elements of the population are banded 
together for the destruction of order and society. Austrian agents 
all over the empire, and beyond it—in Montenegro—with a singular 
simultaneity, discovered the ramifications of a Pan-Servian plot. 
The reigning house in the sister-Servian State was to be exter- 
minated, the Austrian Slavs were to rise, and Peter I. was to step 
in and be crowned Emperor of the Servians. The device, to be 
successful, must be entrusted to experienced agents. In the 
present instance, the agents were clumsy and amateurish in the 
extreme. The plot had at first caused genuine alarm at Cettinje ; 
but in the trials that followed both there and elsewhere the genesis 
of the “ plot” was unmistakeably unmasked. 

A campaign of slander against the Royal House of Servia then 
started in the Austrian and German press. It found its echo in the 
press of this country which, until the present crisis, derived most of 
its Balkan news through German channels. 

The present writer holds no brief for the present Servian 
House. Until the full circumstances of Peter’s accession are dis- 
closed in the eyes of Europe the taint of blood is upon that House. 
That is no reason why it should be systematically presented to 
European public opinion as a collection of demented hooligans, 
maniacal sots, and dangerous lunatics. 

By whatever means Peter I. acquired the Crown, it has been 
to him no sinecure, and the manner in which he and his ministers 
have conducted the foreign affairs of Servia commands the respect 
and thanks of Europe. 

The first open sign of Austria’s definite intention was the bomb 
suddenly burst by Baron Ahrenthal, when he announced the famous 
railway project which, passing through the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, 
and avoiding the two Servian States, was to link Vienna and 
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Adrianople. Developments followed with startling rapidity, until 
now the question is not so much, “ Can war be avoided ?” as “ How 
much longer can war be staved off ?” 

Anyone who considers the course pursued by Austria for the 
past generation, anyone who is at all conversant with public opinion 
in the Dual Monarchy, is driven, however reluctantly, to the con- 
clusion that it is part of Austria’s deliberate policy to force a war 
on Servia and Montenegro. 

In a leading Austrian paper, one which usually reflects fairly 
accurately opinion in exalted quarters, an article appeared on the 
5th of November last, which states the policy with brutal frankness. 

“The thing is urgent, and we must be resolute. We cannot 
halt in the path marked out for us without incurring the most 
serious peril We cannot return the sword to the scabbard 
until we have established on a secure basis our absolute 
supremacy in the Balkans, and crushed in those lands the 
influence of every other power. To accomplish this is essen- 
tial. But we can only achieve this on condition that we border 
on Turkey, on the longest possible front. Especially must we 
establish ourselves on the borders of Macedonia. 

“ The sine gud non for this is the disappearance of Servia 
and Montenegro ; a conflict must be forced, and that speedily, 
on these countries. Ruthless selfishness is the only paying 
course in politics. Ethical considerations should not affect the 
attainment of a political aim; to reach our aim no means must 
be despised.” 

This is not an isolated utterance; it is the message of many 
leaders of public thought and feeling in Austria) It has been 
argued that the voluntary evacuation of the Sandjak of Novi Bazar 
by Austria shows clearly the best and most peaceable intentions. 
The Sandjak is a wedge driven between Servia and Montenegro ; 
any garrisons left there on the outbreak of hostilities would be 
sandwiched between two hostile armies. There is no post in it 
easy to defend ; its inhabitants are bitter enemies to Austrian rule. 
Its retention would be a source of weakness to Austrian arms ; its 
evacuation is a clear proof that Austria means business. 

On the possible outcome of a war it is not very profitable to 
speculate. Left alone, Servia and Montenegro would be crushed 
after a desperate defence. But no one out of Vienna believes for 
one moment that they would be left alone. Even if the compelling 
necessity of self-preservation did not induce Russia to interfere, 
Slav feeling, already running high, would force her into the arena. 

And what Russian interference would entail one shudders to 
think. It suggests to the imagination the sight of a stone that has 
become detached from the crown of some rugged pinnacle in the 
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high Alps; down it rushes, bounding and rebounding from rock to 
rock, breaking off large masses of stones, loose earth or snow, until 
a very thundering, death-dealing avalanche is precipitated into the 
valley beneath. 

It behoves Europe to look to it that its sword be sharp and its 
powder dry. 

Not unnaturally, there is a feeling of resentment against Aus- 
tria for adding to the already considerable and dangerous elements 
that make for war. She is especially blamed—and the reproach is 
extended to Bulgaria—for having acted just when she did, at a time 
when the political atmosphere, not only in the Balkan Peninsula, 
but throughout Europe, was already heavy with the scent of war. 

It is well to remember that there is an answer to this charge, 
which, in fairness to our ancient ally, it is only fair to consider 
with some care. 

Given that the “extension” southwards was a necessity, a 
matter of life and death to the Dual Monarchy, not to act when 
she did was to throw up the sponge altogether. So long as there 
was a weak Turkey, wretchedly governed, miserably armed, with 
no political or moral driving force, there was no urgency in chang- 
ing the status of the Servian Provinces. 

Austria could afford to await developments, meanwhile con- 
tinuing to tighten her grip on Bosnia and Herzegovina—Catholicis- 
ing the inhabitants, building strategic railways and roads, and by 
administrative acts of various kinds drawing closer day by day the 
bonds that united the Provinces to Austria. 

But when, as suddenly as a hurricane in the West Indian seas, 
the bloodless revolution broke out in Turkey, and was crowned with 
complete success, the situation was radically altered. There was 
the prospect of a rejuvenated Turkey, well ordered and well 
governed, setting her financial house in order, reorganising her mili- 
tary and naval forces. There was, above all, the fact that behind 
the new Turkish Government there was a new force—a national 
sentiment, a liberal spirit, an Imperial Ottoman Idea, and that this 
force was fed and supported by the whole of Liberal Europe. 

Austria—if we pre-suppose the necessity of her “extension 
policy ”—must act then or never. The opportunity would probably 
never recur. 

But Baron von Ahrenthal acted in a hurry. A Power that sets 
out on a policy of expansion must be prepared to pay for it. Im- 
perialism on the cheap instalment system is neither economical nor 
successful in the long run. The heavy compensation which, under 
the pressure of a ruinous boycott, Austria was eventually compelled 
to give to Turkey would probably have sufficed six months ago, 
and after pacific and secret negotiations between the two Powers, 
to buy out Turkish rights to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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With the consent of Turkey, Austria would have appeared at 
the bar of European public opinion with a much better case. As 
it was, she ruthlessly tore up a solemn treaty, in turns defied, bullied, 
and capitulated to Turkey, and inspired the whole of Europe with 
profound distrust of her methods and her aims. 

But, as British Liberals, we have not so much to consider the 
methods, the manner in which Austria is carrying out her policy, as 
the morality of that policy. 

It is a matter for sentimental regret that the profound and 
unhesitating disapproval which we, as a nation, have expressed, 
should have snapped bonds of friendships which since far back in 
history have united our two countries. E 

Better that, however, than to let it appear for one instant that 
Britain is prepared to condone a policy which, judged by whatever 
standard of political morality, stands condemned as selfish, anti- 
liberal, and anti-national. Servia is not sympathetic to us; the 
blood of murdered kings is still upon her hands. But were she a 
thousand times worse, the stand she is making for national existence 
and political liberty is worthy of our support. Sir Edward Grey 
was quick to gauge public opinion in this country, and his firm, yet 
pacific attitude, has added enormously to British prestige abroad, 
and not a little to his own renown at home. 

Whether his efforts for peace will meet with success depends 
on one thing, and one thing only—whether Austria is prepared to 
abandon the “southward expansion ” policy. 

It is possible that consideration of the bitter feud persistence 
in her present course would mean, and the perilous strategical posi- 
tion in which she would be placed, even with the active support of 
Germany—with a hostile Russia, a sullen Italy, warlike Balkans in 
front, and rebellious Slavs in the rear—may induce the Austrian 
leaders to reshape their course. It is possible, but not probable! 
The war party now in Vienna is strong, and is lifting up its voice 
angrily crying for action. 

The pride of the Hapsburgs has been deeply wounded by the 
“brilliant second” telegram ; and here is an opportunity of making 
Germany play the rdle of a “ Sekundant”—brilliant or otherwise. 

Finally, the Empire is deeply engaged; can it retreat with 
honour? A bridge will have to be built, and men expect Sir 
Edward Grey to be the builder of that bridge. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





IMPERIAL HOME RULE. 


FEDERATION OR SEPARATION. 


To the ever-changing and ever-varying political movements which 
have taken place in Ireland during the past quarter of a century, 
must now be added the latest, viz., the _ Imperial Home Rule Asso- 
ciation, which has for its object, we are told, Imperial Home Rule 
for Ireland. The announcement of the new movement, veiled in 
mystery as it is, gives us, however, a useful breathing space for re- 
flection and for taking stock of the present political situation in 
that country, modified, as it has been, by successive Land Acts and 
Land Purchase Acts, the object of which has been the rooting of 
a large proportion of the peasantry on the soil, and which policy 
is now fast becoming an accomplished fact. 

One of the most striking features of the great change wrought 
in the political life of the country by these Acts, is seen in the fast 
waning power of the extreme National Party led by Mr. Redmond, 
which party may now be said to hang together more for mutual 
self-preservation and participation in the party maintenance fund, 
than for any other reason. In conjunction with this rapid decline 
of power among Mr. Redmond’s followers, we find Mr. William 
O’Brien working loyally with landlords and others to bring the 
classes together once more in the interests of the country. Then, 
again, seldom were the coffers of the United Irish League, and the 
parliamentary fund for keeping the party in existence in Londoa, 
without which they would be no use to their constituents, lower 
than they are to-day—if, that is, we can place faith in the published 
accounts ; though, some would have us believe that these funds are 
being purposely kept secret and held in reserve for future eventuali- 
ties. Further, although the policy of the party itself has under- 
gone no change, it is well-known in Ireland that the people them- 
selves no longer concern themselves with the old demand for Home 
Rule based on class hatred and vindictiveness towards the landlord 
and wealthier classes of the community. This feeling for revenge 
indeed, appears to be yielding to the healing work of the Land 
Acts, and will in all probability soon be as extinct as the dodo. 
Nor is that particular form of Home Rule, so dear to the heart of 
the patriots (so-called) ever likely to be again seriously considered 
by the people of these Kingdoms. And the reason for this is not 
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far to seek. Liberalism, of the Gladstonian brand, has manifestly 
lost its mainspring, and consequently its driving power as well. 
This particular phase of Liberalism reached its zenith somewhere 
in the ’sixties or ’seventies; and its main purpose and object was 
achieved when it obtained political representation and freedom of 
the vote, for the masses. This object accomplished, its raison 
d’étre and the mandate may be said to have exhausted itself. Mr. 
James Bryce himself appears to believe this, for in his recent 
address to the University of Virginia, when commenting on the 
necessity for taking fresh stock of democracy and democratic gov- 
ernment, he remarked that, “Liberalism itself had declined in its 
estimate of democratic forms of government”—to which reasoning, 
he gave the somewhat prophetic title of “the process of disillusion” 
It may be taken for granted, then, that the old idea of Parnellite 
Home Rule, which would have trampled down the liberty of the 
individual and subjected al! who did not fall down and worship it 
to a martyrdom worse than any during mediaeval times—is gone 
for ever. The ground thus becomes cleared for the future develop- 
ment of the new forces at work now in Ireland, and which are the 
direct outcome of the successive Land and Purchase Acts—move- 
ments in which we may expect to see all classes join and work 
together in their several ways for the regeneration of their 
country. 

What, then, is the declared object of the Imperial Home Rule 
Association? This we learn from the secretary of the Association 
to be “the wish to establish in Ireland a self-governing Dominion 
like Canada or Newfoundland,” which he further describes as “Irish 
Self-Government with Imperial Unity.” But so far as we can 
gather from their meagre utterances in the press, this desire is 
somewhat marred and spoiled by the evident wish to keep Ireland 
entirely to the Irish, to the exclusion of all things English. If this 
view is correct, they are, we think, making a very great mistake ; 
for, surely, the very best policy for Ireland is one that will attract 
and not repel the Englishman with his capital ; and no greater error 
can be conceived than a policy of boycotting everything English 
because it is English. The recently published manifesto of the 
Association goes on to declare that “they desire the public to realise 
that the true destiny of Ireland and its best aspirations must be re- 
directed in future within the Empire,” and they ask “why some plan 
cannot be devised for reconciling the nationality of the Irish, with 
Imperial Unity, and security for Irish minorities, in accordance with 
the Censtitution.” Considering, however, the way Irish resident 
landlords of the best type have been treated in the past by the Irish 
people as well as by the English Government—their properties 
taken from them at what may be called nominal value, far below 
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their true market value, in most cases against their will—it appears 
at first sight to be rather a tall order either to ask or expect them to 
subscribe to any scheme for Home Rule, gilded even though it may 
be, and resplendent with the crystallised sugar of Imperialism. But 
circumstances, as we know, do alter cases, and the whole political 
vista in Ireland has undergone such rapid and extraordinary changes 
under the Land Acts, that doubtless they will now be compelled to 
take fresh stock of their position and act accordingly. But if the 
whole-hearted support of the country is expected for the new 
Imperial Home Rule movement, the sooner the Association frankly 
tells us whether it is working for the federation of the whole 
Empire, or only for special privileges and separate treatment for 
Ireland—the better. For, were the scheme one for the whole of 
Great Britain, her colonies and dependencies, all might safely sub- 
scribe to it. If, on the other hand, it is merely for a so-called feder- 
ation, in which Ireland would get Home Rule and other advantages, 
separate from the rest of the United Kingdom and Empire, then it 
would be simply laying the country open again to further agitation 
for more enlarged powers in the future, and the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. Let the Association then make its 
meaning quite clear in this respect. 

It is not sufficient to tell us that “Irish Nationalism as we have 
known it hitherto—hostile and impracticable—is a thing of the 
past, which may come to an end if opportunity occurs”; for as has 
recently been pointed out, 7radi¢ion is sometimes more persistent 
than the truth,” and “Organisations often supersede the right to 
think.” Nor is it sufficient to tell us that everyone in Ireland is now 
an Imperial Home Ruler; for it is quite patent that up to the 
present, owing to the power of the old organisations and leagues, 
the new Association has been unable even to hold a public meeting 
to expound its views. No one desires to have a repetition of the - 
scandalous scenes which were the rule during the old Irish Parlia- 
ment days, and which continued without cessation until the Union 
put a temporary stop to them—scenes, where, “on occasions Par- 
liamentary dignity assumed the function of a township, which was 
discharged in the spirit of a vestry "—even though the new Parlia- 
ment in Dublin were dignified by the name of Imperial. With 
regard to the question of federation, all they vouchsafe to tell us is 
that they “wish to see Ireland federated under the United King- 
dom.” But if this is so, it can only be accomplished through a 
general scheme of federation for the whole Empire. Now, such a 
vast political change as is here implied, can manifestly only be at- 
tempted or taken in hand after first consulting the country, and 
must in any case entail much time and waiting before such a scheme 
can be incorporated in the Constitution. Are they willing to wait 
for this? 
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It is quite true that the growing congestion of the nation’s 
business in the House of Commons is fast making it apparent that 
something must be done in the near future to relieve it, unless Par- 
liament is to be asked to sit the entire year through with the free 
use of the guillotine. And it certainly does seem somewhat in- 
congruous, that measures, designed for the sole benefit of England 
(it may be), should be at the mercy of, negatived, or muti- 
lated, by representatives of the other countries, who may have 
little or no interest in the particular measures except for the oppor- 
tunity it gives them of exercising the party vote, or harassing the 
government of the day. All this points to the necessity for a con- 
sideration of the whole matter of Imperial Government, and the 
future introduction of some scheme of federation whereby certain 
well-defined powers shall be delegated to subordinate bodies, to be 
dealt with by them under veto of the Imperial Parliament, leaving 
all Imperial matters and important matters affecting all countries 
alike—police, volunteers, tariff reform, etc., to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as now. Such a scheme, in which Ireland would be treated 
in exactly the same way as the other component parts of the King- 
dom, could neither be called Home Rule in disguise, leading to 
ultimate separation, nor could it be a source of weakness to either 
the Empire or Union, the latter of which it must greatly strengthen 
and consolidate, and make a real, instead of a sham, Union. For 
the other component parts would see to it that Ireland received no 
special or separate treatment other than themselves, which would 
leave no room for agitation any more than there is for French- 
Canadian disaffection in the Dominion to-day- 

A leading Unionist journal recently pointed out, and with 
truth, that “the very idea of Unionism has in these days necessarily 
changed, for Unionists of the younger generation owe their ideas of 
what Union means—not to the bitter controversies of the eighties— 
but to the striking examples of Union in the over-sea Dominions, 
which are the dominating features of modern Imperial evolution, in 
which we see that National Union means bringing the several sec- 
tions of the nation into a uniform relationship with the National 
Government, so that communities hitherto separate shall develop 
the highest form of national life in co-equal parts of an organic 
whole ” . If this is Home Rule in disguise, there can be no 
meaning in words. 

No one who knows Ireland can doubt that she would have 
fared far better all these years of Union, had the same laws been 
meted out to her as pertain to the rest of the kingdom—separate 
treatment having established the idea that Ireland was a separate 
nationality. If the laws had been the same, there would have been 
no room for separate agitation. Under a scheme of federation the 
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Union would be greatly cemented and solidified. Mr. Redmond’s 
scheme of Home Rule, the inclusion of which in the Liberal pro- 
gramme at the next general election he is making such frantic 
efforts to secure, would, on the contrary, weaken greatly both the 
Union and the Empire, besides leading to a civil war, and the dis- 
graceful scenes with which readers of Irish history are so familiar. 

Federation of the Empire, then, appears to be the best and 
safest way for insuring that attention to Imperial matters which an 
enlarged Empire urgently calls for; and the best and safest way 
for giving Ireland, in conjunction with the rest of the United 
Kingdom, the management of her own affairs, without danger to 
the Empire or to the Union. 

Sanitary teaching—the gospel of cleanliness, thrift, and 
sobriety—these are a few of the more important reforms so urgently 
needed in Ireland to-day. But why do not the so-called patriots of 
Ireland advocate these things from their places in Parliament? 
Such things are never mentioned by them—their special object 
being to keep up an agitation against England and the Irish land- 
lords, and so qualify themselves for the annual remittances, wrung 
from the poor to keep them in London during the Parliamentary 
Sessions ; and without which so many of them would be relegated 
to the obscurity from which they came. Not one word de we hear 
from them of the necessity for fewer public houses, or the import- 
ance of legal inspection of the poisons sold under the name of 
whisky—which is answerable more than all else for the destitution 
of so many of the people—and which, more than anything else, is 
the direct cause of their poverty and the absence of that standard 
of comfort, which is so noticeable in the West, and without which 
no country can ever prosper. 

Under federation, Ireland would be able to develop her natural 
resources under English capital, which would flow into the country 
once more; and devote her energies—released from sterile agita- 
tion—to the building up of a sober, prosperous, and contented 
nation ; in the beneficent work of which all classes might confidently 
be expected to contribute with brain and capital combined. 


DUDLEY S. A. CosBy. 





THE STRATEGICAL ASPECT OF 
HOME RULE. 


CORRESPONDENTS who have done me the honour to read my 
article on the future of Ireland in the January issue of. the 
Westminster Review, tell me that one point, so long obvious to me 
that I did not think it worth enforcing at any length, has come to 
them as a new revelation, but a revelation which some of them 
hesitate to accept. The point, briefly stated, is this—that two inde- 
pendent island Powers cannot co-exist in the same sea, and that 
therefore Irish independence is impossible. 


The process of thrashing out a political question as a rule 
produces a dust which obscures some important considerations even 
when others are elucidated, and the long and lively thrashing to 
which Home Rule has been subjected, has been no exception to 
the rule. It may be profitable therefore, and because Home Rule 
is far from being a dead issue, as its opponents lately claimed, to 
isolate one aspect of a subject which is likely to engage much 
attention in the near future, and which seems to be approaching 
the condition in which it may perhaps be shortly garnered in the 
Statute Book. Arguments which are really strategical have been 
freely used by the opponents of Home Rule. It is desirable ta 
ascertain precisely how much weight they should be allowed to 
carry. 

In considering this branch of the question, it is not necessary 
to discuss how far Home Rule would tend to harmony between 
the peoples of these sister islands. That consideration belongs to 
another department of political science. And nothing is further 
from my intention than seriously to represent the people of Ireland 
as even potentially antagonistic in the mass to British or Imperial 
interests. But in dealing with strategical matters, one must assume 
the worst. I must therefore beg to be regarded as the exponent 
of a purely hypothetical case when, in discussing my point, I assume 
a hostile Ireland. 

Various degrees of increased autonomy have been advocated 
for Ireland, from the slightest possible extension of the measure 
of representative local government which she now enjoys, 
to “separation.” But the forms of increased autonomy ever been 
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supposed to be applicable, are in reality only four; though three 
of these are susceptible of modification in detail They are :— 


(1) Devolution of purely internal administrative authority, 
all legislative power being reserved to Imperial Parliament ; 


(2) Limited legislative and administrative autonomy, certain 
functions of government, including necessarily the regulation 
of external relations and the control of armed force, being re- 
served. This degree of autonomy constitutes the true federal 
relation when more units than one are invested with it and 
united under a central government ; 


(3) The colonial status (in the restricted sense of the status 
of the self-governing colonies), that is practical independence in 
everything except allegiance to the Crown and the regulation 
of external relations ; 

(4) Complete independence. 


In an often-quoted passage, Rear-Admiral Mahan has expressed 
the view that Great Britain could not concede Home Rule to Ireland 
without undermining her own strategical position. Is this authori- 
tative opinion, which I do not make bold to question, to be taken to 
apply to all the four degrees of autonomy enumerated above? If 
not, to which of them is it applicable? What meaning in fact 
would Admiral Mahan assign to the expression “Home Rule” in the 
statement referred to? And a further question arises, primarily 
political, but having an important strategical bearing. It has 
often been urged against even the slightest advance towards Home 
Rule, that any concession in that direction would but pave the way 
for further demands, that any measure of autonomy, even if un- 
fraught with danger in itself, might be made a stepping-stone to a 
dangerous degree of, and ultimately perhaps to complete, inde- 
pendence. Are there natural checks, or can artificial ones be 
devised, which could be relied upon to counteract this assumed 
tendency? Perhaps all these questions can best be answered by 
considering seriatim the influence on the existing strategical situa- 
tion of each of the conceivable degrees of autonomy. 

Let me now, however, invert the order and begin by consider- 
ing complete independence. It scarcely needs argument to show 
that Irish national independence would absolutely undermine Great 
Britain’s strategic strength. Lying across the latter’s communica- 
tions with the western world, close to her shores, and threatening 
the naturally “refused” flank of her chief strategic front, Ireland as 
a possible organized enemy, or as a secondary base from which 
another enemy might operate, would constitute a danger which 
Great Britain could never endure. Seeing the preponderance in 
every element of strength which must always be at the command of 
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the greatly larger island, so that Irish independence can never be 
attained without the acquiescence of Great Britain, this considera- 
tion alone might well be regarded as an ample guarantee ugainst 
the risk of independence being established, whether as the result 
of gradual concession on one side, or of open defiance on the other. 
It is certain that Great Britain never could consent to separation 
and must always be able to prevent it. Therefore Irish indepen- 
dence can never be realized; and what can never be realized can 
hardly be said to constitute a danger. But thus far I have only 
considered the British point of view. What of the Irish? Is there 
nothing which might cause Irishmen to hesitate if independence 
came within their reach? Like many another term, “independence” 
is often used to express an idea, the essential meaning of which 
has not been grasped. Political independence implies strategical 
independence. The terms are practically interchangeable. In 
the case of a Power with land frontiers, political independence con- 
sists in strategical independence within its own borders. That 
condition may be, and often is, dependent on the treaty obligations, 
or on what is much the same thing—the more or less permanent 
jealousies of powerful neighbours. Yet the proposition is undeni- 
able. But the case of an island Power is far different. Such a 
Power has but one frontier—her shores. And the sea which sur- 
rounds them is open to all. Supremacy upon it cannot be 
partitioned, but must reside with the strongest of those who aspire 
to it. Supremacy in the seas which surround her is therefore a 
condition of independence to an island Power. Without it she is 
in an impossible position similar to that of a land Power com- 
pletely surrounded by the territory of a single and stronger rival. 
A Power so placed would not be independent, but dependent in 
the most humiliating sense on her enveloping neighbour—depen- 
dent on one on whom she possessed no claim. An island Power 
therefore must command the seas which surround her or forfeit 
independence. It follows that two island Powers cannot co-exist 
in close proximity. In the necessity for supremacy on the sea 
which surrounds us lies our justification for claiming and maintain- 
ing naval supremacy at least in the Western Atlantic. Considera- 
tions such as this are easily lost sight of when the conditions which 
would give them prominence are remote. And thus it seems to 
have been little realized that Irish independence is strategically, 
and therefore politically, impossible. But the fact would be obvious 
enough should the question of independence ever become a practical 
issue. And it must remain a fact so long as Great Britain is a 
larger, a wealthier and a more populous island than Ireland, or 
until the millennium deprives strategical arguments of all their 
force. The case of course was different when the permanent 
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maintenance of sea-power in time of peace was never attempted, 
and before science had made effective sea-control a possibility. 
But separation to-day is out of the question from whatever point of 
view regarded, and therefore the chance of its realization may be 
left out of our calculations altogether. 


Certain politicians, little less unreasonable than the “separa- 
tists,” have occasionally spoken of the colonial status, autonomy 
of the third degree, as the proper goal of Irish ambition. ‘It seems, 
however, pretty clear from other utterances of these same gentle- 
men, that the true colonial status is not what they have in 
view, and that in using the expression they have simply misapplied 
words, caused their meaning to be misinterpreted, and, incidentally, 
greatly strengthened the hands of their opponents. So far as I 
can ascertain, those who have advocated the colonial status for 
Ireland have usually, if not always, claimed for her concurrent 
representation in the British Parliament. To do so involves a 
contradiction in terms, for the colonial status of necessity carries 
no such privilege. The double demand could never be put forward 
except through misconception of the essential distinction between 
the second and the third degrees of autonomy. That distinction 
lies in the seat of control of armed force. The colonial status 
carries that control with it—and, as a corollary, freedom to assert 
independence,—while representation in Parliament also carries a 
share of that control, which obviously cannot be divided, and may 
be said—unlike Sir Boyle Roche’s famous bird—to be incapable of 
residing in two places at once. 


It is plain also, that if Great Britain cannot consent to Irish 
independence, she cannot consent to any condition involving free- 
dom to assert it. And further, if Ireland, for the reasons already 
stated, is incapable of independence, she can have no object in 
demanding that freedom. Thus the colonial status for Ireland is 
a proposition which could no more be entertained by Great Britain 
than independence ; and Ireland has no advantage to gain from it 
which she would not possess if invested with autonomy of the 
second degree. I feel sure I should be doing an injustice to the 
intelligence of some eminent gentlemen who have spoken loosely 
of the colonial status by supposing they desired that an Irish 
legislature should independently control a part of the naval or 
military forces of the Crown; yet that is not only the literal mean- 
ing, but the very essence, of the expression, properly understood, 
which they have unfortunately misused. In any case the colonial 
status is obviously inadmissable. However remote the possibility of 
antagonism, an army in Ireland under independent control is a 
concomitant of that status which could not be tolerated. The his- 
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tory of the Irish Volunteers of the 18th century well exemplifies 
the danger of such a proposition. That force was raised with the 
tacit consent of Great Britain, though strictly speaking in violation 
of the law, to resist threatened invasion. It was, fortunately both 
for Great Britain and for Ireland, never made use of to defy 
British supremacy ; yet it afforded the means of extorting from the 
“predominant partner” constitutional concessions since abrogated. 
As a matter of fact it rendered to Great Britain and to the Empire 
a great service to which justice has hardly yet been done by 
historians, for there can be little doubt that it averted serious in- 
vasion by the French, and so perhaps, saved from destruction the 
then rising foundations on which the Empire has since been built. 
But a force capable of achieving that—and I do not think I have 
exaggerated the influence of the Irish Volunteers on history—might 
well have turned the scale against Great Britain, had it been allied 
with her enemies. The possibility that a force similarly controlled 
and situated might be turned against her is a risk which Great 
Britain must take into account in any readjustment of the relations 
between Ireland and the rest of the Kingdom. 


As will now, I trust, be clear, the first and second degrees of 
autonomy differ from the third in one essential point affecting 
strategy—the seat of control of armed force. And I have attempt- 
ed to show that the third and fourth degrees are completely out of 
the question for Ireland—inadmissible from the British, and the 
one without advantage, the other destructive, from the Irish point 
of view. It remains to consider whether in the first or second 
degrees there would be any real danger, or anything of the nature 
of a lever, by means of which, were the Kingdom hard pressed, an 
antagonistic Ireland could weaken Britain’s defences against foreign 
aggression. 


Of course a disaffected population has a certain inherent power 
of weakening its governing authority, either by active rebellion, by 
withholding support or information, or by passive assistance to an 
invader. Something of this power any disaffected population has 
always at command, and no measures can entirely deprive them of 
it. But its actual potency will be modified by the degree of facility 
for warlike organization afforded by the law and its administration. 
The point therefore, is to ascertain whether the first and second 
degrees of autonomy, which do not include the control of armed 
force, would in any way augment this power of injury—whether, in 
fact, they carry with them any facilities for military organization 
which without them would be wanting. Are elected representa- 
tives, or the electors themselves, in a stronger position for military 
organization by reason of being invested with power to control their 
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purely local and civil affairs? In order to answer this question it 
is necessary to examine the machinery and the forces which would 
be at the disposal, or partially at the disposal, of the elected repre- 
sentatives, and any checks on that machinery and those forces which 
the conditions of the limited forms of autonomy we are considering, 
would provide. The machinery available would be the depart- 
mental machinery of civil administration (which might or might not 
include police); and the forces would consist of any increased .in- 
fluence which their position might give to the elected representa- 
tives, and a certain control of finance, including either the disposal 
of fixed grants allotted for special services or powers of borrowing 
and taxation. It is obvious that a police force, especially when 
armed and trained for military service, might act as an admirable 
nucleus for military organization, but it would be difficult to adapt 
the machinery of any other civil department to the same purpose. 
Much more efficient for such an object would be an extra-govern- 
mental mechanism such as the United Irish League. But the 
existence and efficiency of such a mechanism is in no way dependent 
on autonomous conditions; and the control of an armed or other 
police force does not necessarily go with autonomy of the first or 
second degree.1 The personal influence of individuals might no 
doubt be increased by their position in a parliament or council ; but 
that influence on the other hand would be hampered in seditious 
action by the declaration of allegiance (which it may be presumed 
would be demanded), and by the fact that in their public capacity 
elected representatives would find it difficult to conceal their true 
aims. Control of finance may appear at first sight to afford a 
more dangerous power; but when it is remembered that no part 
of the sums disposed of by the great spending departments, the 
War Office and Admiralty, and by certain other costly departments, 
would come into the hands of the local treasury, it will be clear 
that the financial power conferred would be very inadequate for any 
serious military enterprise. The power of taxation would be 
necessarily small. The sums raised would be necessarily ear-marked 
and would be expended almost as soon as received. The same con- 
siderations would limit the amounts available from loans. In short 
the financial resources which could be accumulated in the local 
treasury under the first or second degrees of autonomy would go 
a very short way towards furnishing a war-chest. The funds to 
support an insurrection would have to be sought from private or 
external sources, whence they might be sought as easily in existing 
conditions. And again the power to borrow and to tax is no neces- 
sary part of these limited forms of self-government: expenditure 

1. ‘Local control of police is of course universal in Great Britain outside the Metro 


itan area, but is the exception in other countries, and is not considered advantageous 
the best authorities on police. 
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can be just as easily provided for by grants, from which substantial 
accumulations are obviously impossible. 


A more serious source of possible danger undoubtedly exists 
in the control of education. But this means of disseminating 
sedition is necessarly slow in its operation, and its action cannot be 
concealed. And as the central government of the Kingdom would, 
as a matter of course, retain authority to suspend or abrogate any 
devolved function, any evil influence exercised through state educa- 
tion could always be checked in time. On the whole it is difficult 
to see that autonomy of the first or second degree would to any 
appreciable extent strengthen the hands of the people of Ireland for 
anti-British aggression. The restrictions involved would, even 
supposing autonomy to fail completely as a conciliatory concession, 
leave them little better equipped for that form of enterprise than 
they are to-day. 

It may be argued against this view that the Volunteers already 
alluded to were an armed force of a formidable kind which came 
into existence in spite of constitutional safeguards against such a 
contingency. And this is perfectly true. Further, it is true that 
the Volunteers were fostered.and encouraged by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. But it is equally certain that it was not the existence of an 
Irish Parliament that gave the initiative to the Volunteer move- 
ment, or made it possible. The initiative came from citizens in their 
private capacity, and the movement was made possible only by the 
acquiescence of the British Government, which, in an hour of 
danger, rightly judged that it had more to gain than to lose by 
sanctioning the defence of Ireland even by men who disputed the 
form of supremacy exercised by Great Britain over their country. 
It is impossible to draw from the example of the Volunteer move- 
ment any argument which tends to prove that even the germs of 
strategical danger lurk in autonomy of the first or second degree. 


It may be concluded therefore that, given obvious and reason- 
able safeguards, the dangerous line lies beyond autonomy of the 
second degree, and that Great Britain could never contemplate, 
and Ireland never seriously desire, that the latter should cross that 
line. Thus, I believe the questions asked at the beginning of this 
article should be answered, and in this sense should Admiral 
Mahan’s diétum be interpreted. 


A suggestion has recently been made to the effect that the 
proper solution of the Irish problem and of the difficulty caused by 
congestion of work in Parliament, may be found in the creation of 
several legislative or merely administrative bodies in different parts 
of the Kingdom, two or more being assigned to Ireland. Whatever 
may be thought of this proposal, it will be seen that it falls, accord- 
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ing to its fotm, within the conditions of autonomy of the first or 
second degree, and that the arguments I have made use of will 
‘accordingly apply to it. 

I trust I have achieved my object, which is to clear the’ air 
with regard to an important, but apparently much misunderstood 
aspect of the Home Rule controversy- 


PATRICK PERTERRAS. 





IMPERIAL HOME RULE. 


I COME not to oppose Patrick Parterras, but to supplement him, 
and to say the things he has left unsaid, even if not as well as he 
could have said them. To say the things that people want said, 
and will not say, is about the best service that can be done for 
Ireland at present. 


The Imperial Home Rule Association is much the most 
interesting of our organisations. The other organisations gener- 
ally consist of leaders without a following, and this consists of 
followers without a leader. It can hardly raise leaders from its 
ranks, because there is hardly a member who is not reasonably 
suspected of having opinions of his own, and who could think of 
such men leading a “ popular’ movement in Ireland? Knowing 
all this well, the new body have waited and watched for leaders, 
saying to great men, “ Lead us, and we will be a great organisa- 
tion,” the great men replying, “Be a great organisation and we will 
lead you.” In one way or another the great men are all in the 
other organisations, and we know the terrors that attend “traitors” 
in Ireland. It might be somewhat tragic for the great man who 
came to lead the new organisation, and did not find it a sufficiently 
strong fortification against the others. He might bid good-bye to 
his peace, and if he had the misfortune to own a cow, the tail might 
be cut off her. Within my own acquaintance are many men whose 
political opinions are thus regulated by their cows’ tails. It is 
somewhat harassing to the realisation of the democratic ideals on 
which “Self Government with Imperial Unity” depends, and I am 
assured that it is also in the parts of Ireland with which I am not 
personally acquainted. How is “the will of the people” to be 
ascertained for purposes of democratic government while a man’s 
opinion hangs on his cow’s tail ? 


The most interesting aspect of the new movement is that it 
puts the demand for Home Rule into a really practical shape, con- 
ceding nothing from the theory of full autonomy, and insisting on 
the Imperial Unity which the Home Rulers have pretended to 
accept. Then, if the Home Rulers really want Home Rule, and if 
the fight for it is not worth more to them than the victory, why do 
they not at once join the new movement, by which they are certain 
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of what they pretend to demand, without going to America for 
money, contributed on the understanding that it must be used to 
injure Great Britain and the Empire? To secure Home Rule for 
Ireland there is no need of a penny from outside, and every penny 
coming in goes to delay it, because it goes to make the demand 
Irish-American and revolutionary. On the other hand the British 
are ready to concede anything to Ireland on a really friendly 
footing and on a mutual recognition of the mutual necessity for 
co-operation as a single force in a crisis. Thus the new movement 
places Mr. Redmond’s party in the position of preferring the fight 
to the victory, since it demands nothing less than they, and con- 
cedes nothing more. If there be an essential difference, it is 
that the new movement is sincere, and that—well, Mr. Redmond 
and his party ought to explain. It is really unreasonable that two 
nations should be kept in a turmoil in order that eighty gentlemen 
should have a perpetual holiday at the public expense. 

At the same time it is but fair to note other influences, neither 
Irish nor British, with which Mr. Redmond and his party have to 
reckon. They are really elected by the clergy, and the candidates 
are selected locally, under the clerical direction, not as in Mr. 
Parnell’s time, when the clergy had not yet deprived the party of 
the right to control its own recruiting. Elected by the clergy, they 
must act in the ecclesiastical interest, as other representatives must 
“consult their constituents”; and the Church is far too wise to 
ignore the value of having eighty agents in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to push Roman Catholic interests in Great Britain. Take 
their recent examples of Irish Party “consulting their constituents” 
in this way. They were ordered by the ecclesiastics to return to 
Westminster and oppose a British Education Bill promoted by 
those of the British who would give Home Rule to Ireland. They 
obeyed, and, quite reasonably, the Liberal Party kept Home Rule 
out of their next programme. Could a thing like this happen if 
the Irish Party were not elected by the clergy? Meantime, the 
clergy control “public opinion” so perfectly that Nationalist Ireland 
remains practically ignorant of the transaction. When the Irish 
Party were fighting Mr. Healy for Louth, they were ordered by 
the Ecclesiastics to withdraw, and they withdrew, Mr. Healy being 
a better ecclesiastical agent in the House of Commons than any of 
them. Could this happen if the Irish Party were not elected by 
the clergy? It is now well known, even to the distinguished pro- 
moters of the Irish Council Bill, that the Irish Party opposed and 
killed that measure under ecclesiastical orders, because it proposed 
to take the control of secular education out of ecclesiastical hands. 
Could this happen if the Irish Party were elected by any body but 
clergy? Let Mr. Redmond disobey the priests, in the interests 
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of Ireland, and there is an end of “the people’s organisation.” 
Why should the ecclesiastics work leagues and gather money to 
keep a party in Parliament if that party did not obey ecclesiastical 
orders? It would not be reasonable to expect them. A real 
political life and a real public opinion in Ireland might result from 
the extinction of the Irish Party in that way, but the present 
arrangement is more comfortable, at least for the Irish Party and 
for their ecclesiastical constituents, not to mention how it keeps 
the ecclesiastical finger always in the Imperial purse. Irish 
“Nationalism” is one of the most useful assets in Europe at the 
disposal of those Italian Cardinals, and its present organisation is 
so perfected for the purpose that it will not readily take an alter- 
native direction. 

While the cleric has Ireland and the Irish Party in his hand 
in this way, the Imperial Home Rule Association is distinctly not 
clerical. It tries rather to have a man’s opinions derived from his 
brain and not from his cow’s tail. It tries to make Ireland an Irish 
asset, and not a milk cow for Italian Cardinals. It would substitute 
Dublin and London for Rome as Ireland’s political headquarters. 
In political matters it would have a political instead of an ecclesias- 
tical Imperialism, and Ireland a Democracy instead of an 
Ecclesiocracy. 


In fairness to the Irish clerics, they dare not encourage such 
an outlook for Ireland, even if they desired it, because it would 
obviously displease the Italian Cardinals, who would lose so much 
by it, and on whom the preferment of the Irish clerics depends, at 
least to any position of importance. The priest looks first to his 
bishop, and selects the Member for Parliament whom his bishop 
prefeis; and his bishop looks first to Rome, where they may make 
him a Cardinal if he make the Irish Parliamentary Party of 
sufficient use to the Roman purpose in Parliament and in Great 
Britain. Meantime Great Britain looks on rather foolishly, always 
failing to grasp the fact that the ecclesiastical traffic in Irish 
politics is always at the bottom of the trouble, and getting much 
more out of it than they could get from peace. The congested 
districts are the ecclesiastical recruiting grounds, for “the foreign 
missions” as well as for Ireland, and yet the Government is stupid 
enough to look for ecclesiastical assistance in solving the cen- 
gestion problem. 


Is it any wonder that the progress of the Imperial Home Rule 
Association has been slow? After nearly a year of propaganda 
they are afraid to hold a public meeting, no man “great” enough 
having dared to head them, though many of the greatest have 
offered “their sympathy,” and some their cheques. They would 
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all be glad to see it succeed, but they dare not face the risk of the 


opinions. This is what makes the new movement so interesting, 


as a proof of the fact that the clerics, their Parliamentary agents, 
their savage leagues and their “Press” do not permit Irishmen in 
Ireland to say what they think about their own country. 


PAT. 





A NATIVE ASPECT OF INDIAN 
UNREST. 


BEFORE approaching the main issues of a subject that is now 
familiar to most of us, a few words will suffice to explain the object 
and the standpoint from which it is written. 

Briefly, my object is to endeavour to define or particularize 
certain definite causes, which, from a purely native standpoint have, 
more than any other, excited a feeling that is now widespread. 
My motive in choosing the native aspect of the questions is, I 
should think, sufficiently obvious without any further explanation. 
The trend of Eastern thought is very different to our own. So 
too are its ideas and conceptions. But in addition to this, the entire 
world of Eastern mentality is at present undergoing a transition. 
A transformation—to some extent an upheaval—is going on at 
our very feet, but we seem to see it not; or at least we do not 
recognise the great importance and the vast significance of it. 
This after all is nothing either strange or new. Curiosity, inas- 
much as it is the basis of all knowledge and science, is unquestion- 
ably a powerful lever. An intellectual lever that has raised the 
world to its present civilised eminence, that has heaved up from 
the surface level of humanity to pinnacles of pre-eminence, giants 
of the type of Aristotle, Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Darwin. 
But with regard to the East and things Eastern, the Western world 
shows little or no real curiosity outside of what she can turn to 
her own advantage by barter and exchange. 

Under these circumstances, it is not in the least a matter of 
surprise that the average Englishman knows very little of native 
society, still less of the undercurrents that are all the time passing 
through it. Whether it be in the East, or in the West, still waters. 
always run deep. But in a politieal problem such as India—with 
her varied sociological complexities—these undercurrents lie too 
deep for words. For, as thought is deeper than speech, feeling— 
that feeling especially which can conceal itself like a snake in the 
gtass—is deeper and more subtle than thought. 

_ Of this feeling, this under-current of thought that is now grow- 
ing up and spreading like-a Banyan tree, in the mind of the Indian 
people, the Englishman knows nothing. But not merely, be it 
observed, because of his contempt for, and his general attitude of 
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careless oblivion towards, things Eastern! Serious a blot as this 
is, in every, but especially in a political sense, there is even a still 
more significant reason why he does not see, or rather why he does 
not understand what is going on. The leaders, or those at all 
events who aspire to or claim the leadership of these cross-currents, 
are themselves at a loss to interpret the rightful “whys” and 
“wherefores.” Bewildered and confused, at cross-purposes with 
each other, as many of them are, they are unable to tell what is 
taking place in the minds of their countrymen. As for the masses, 
like sheep whose shepherds are astray, they do not know where 
they are being “driven.” Mark this well, underline, bracket, and 
put it in italics, “driven,” not “led.” But one fact is tolerably 
certain. There is now no question that a wave of unrest is 
pervading India. To attempt to trace this feeling to its origin— 
working as it is, like a mole underneath the surface, and in some 
measure sub-consciously—would be not merely difficult but im- 
possible, unless the inquirer can detach or liberate his mentality 
from all European dogmas and prejudices, and look at the matter 
with an even and open mind. For in the first place, it is universal. 
Not merely is it confined to the Bengali with his genius for in- 
trigue, or to the oily yet impetuous Mahratta, but even in that 
portion of India which for 2,000 years has been the Holyland of 
the Hindus, the infection has somehow caught on. The truth is 
that these heat-spots in the form of a moral nettle-rash, have bro- 
ken cut all over the huge body of the great peninsula. But this 
feeling is not the creation ot a day, a week, or a year. It is the 
slow but gradual growth of many many years. Only very recently 
has it been brought prominently to light by various acts of violence 
and sedition, commencing some nine years ago with the dramatic 
murder of Mr. Rand. Speaking broadly, there is as I have already 
pointed out, no real sympathy between East and West. They are 
in fact worlds apart, the Westerners, in their own estimation, 
occupy a sun of pre-eminence, Orientals a worn-out old planet. 

It may possibly be a mere superfluity on my part to state that 
the British who are in India, take a certain amount of interest in 
her affairs. But after all it is only a diluted and divided interest. 
It is not one that centres in her people on their own account. It 
is an interest of degree, and varies accordingly to the amount of 
personal interest in the country. This as a rule is a means to an 
end. This end to leave the country, either as soon as they are 
entitled to a pension, or when they have made all they can out of 
it. In a word, as soon as ever they can retire with advantage to 
themselves. Beyond this the country is not their home, and nei- 
ther it nor the people have any deeper or further interest for them. 
Of course there are noble and splendid exceptions, but standing 
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out as these do, so few and far between on the broad expanse of 
Indian life, they but make the rule all the more hard and fast. It 
is but only natural to expect that the outlook of this insular com- 
munity, whether it belongs to the official or mercantile class, is 
made through glasses of British manufacture. This at all events 
is the view that most natives of India take of the matter. There- 
fore as we are regarding the question from a purely Indian aspect, 
it will be as well for the reader to make a mental note of this 
particular point. The general impression that prevails throughout 
the British community with regard to these outbreaks, is that it is 
spasmodic and not due to widespread feeling of unrest. These 
sporadic outbursts, according to them, are entirely the work (1) of 
political agitators, (2) a section of the native press. In reality, 
however, this is not the case. As a matter of fact, taken as a 
whole, the people of India take very little interest in politics, and 
understand it still less. Practically speaking, with the exception 
of big towns and cities, the life of the country centres in its 
village communities, and outside the narrow limits of these agri- 
cultural and self-contained hamlets there is no life for them. For 
them the great world of stir and strife has no existence. Hard- 
worked and busy over their own affairs and pleasures, political 
agitation has no attraction for the zyotwari. There is neither 
pleasure nor profit in it. The political leaders have made little or 
no headway with them. Their efforts so far, to their great dis- 
appointment, have been in vain. They have failed utterly to rouse 
any political enthusiasm amongst the masses. These are far too 
much engrossed with their own personal matters. The waves of 
political agitation have thundered on the rock-bound beaches of 
village personalism to no effectual purpose. These ryots have 
neither wish nor curiosity to intermeddle with matters that do not 
concern them. They prefer to mind their own business, because 
it is theirs to mind and as much as they can manage. It is of 
course possible that here and there, the agitators have sown a seed 
or two. But these seeds have still remained possibilities, and only 
the future can tell whether they will sprout into living realities. 
The soil as yet is too sterile and uncultivated, too full of tares and 
weeds, to admit the growth of political wheat. Only the most 
rigorous and systematic course of cultivation can have the slightest 
effect upon it. Time and education alone can produce the desired 
effect. Political associations have been established all over the 
country, but with very few exceptions these have died from sheer 
inanition. Those few that now exist, exist only in name. In 
addition to the sittings of the Annual Congress and Conference, 
and occasional public meetings organised with a degree and infinity 
of labour known only to the political leaders, there is in India prac- 
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tically no political movement worthy of the name. It is beside, a 
well-known fact that many of the audience attend even the Confer- 
ence merely to enjoy the fun. If the political leaders were sincere, 
they would be obliged to confess that, except for a few who have 
courageously stuck to their guns, and sent their hard-earned savings 
in support of their convictions, the majority of the delegates are 
but political popinjays or flap-jacks, who have no real or permanent 
touch with either them or their organisation. 

The political leaders have in fact failed to make any deep or 
lasting impression on the minds of their countrymen. This is very 
possibly due to the fact that the same views and ideas do not 
animate them. The main idea on which the former have been 
working, is a united India—an India having in common a language 
perhaps English, and a creed possibly Theism—or an India united 
on the same political basis as Canada or the Australian common- 
wealth Obviously, the views of their countrymen are quite differ- 
ent. So instead of playing the first violin, they have to be content 
with the second fiddle or basso profundo in the great drama of 
Indian regeneration. This, however, is not to be wondered at. 
These men are before their times. They are acting on their own 
revolutionary ideas. They have neither consulted nor taken into 
consideration the great mass of the people—the greater part who 
are as fervent Hindus as the lesser section are staunch Muslims. 
They are of that class who would count their political chickens, 
before even the eggs have been iaid. They have drunk too deep 
of the Pierian fount, and imbibed ideas foreign to their own East- 
ern world of thought. Intoxicated by the knowledge, also the 
wider area and expanse of historical perspective, that Western 
education has opened up for them, they have rushed ahead too 
rapidly, without counting the cost. These conceptions have come 
to them out of the chaos of an imagination running riot, that 
hitherto had been kept in bounds, enchained and manacled; but 
which, by clouding the normal clearness of their mental vision with 
the fine spun cobwebs of Western sophistries joined to Eastern 
subtleties, has converted them into hot-house products, which are 
out of place as well as season. 

It is not the least surprising, therefore, that these political 
leaders have discovered to their sorrow, not only that their efforts. 
have failed to unite India, but that to some extent they have helped 
to make the existing disunion still greater. Whatever the cause 
may be, the fact remains, that throughout India, many of the lead- 
ing races or creeds are year by year growing more and more exclu- 
sive than they were a few years ago. Thus a Hindu is now more 
than ever a Hindu, a Muslim a Muslim, a Mahratta a Mahratta, and 
a Panjabi a Panjabi. Each race is getting more aloof from those 
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around it. The jealousy and rivalry between them, that has always 
existed, is steadily increasing, with it ill-feeling and bitterness. In 
this struggle for racial pre-eminence, envy, malice, and even hatred 
have become prominent features, so that there is in reality no 
homcgeneous tendency working towards the denationalisation of 
the various racial elements. On the contrary each individual unit 
appears bent on the development of its own language and litera- 
ture, on its own particular customs and usages, and above all on its 
own time honoured beliefs. Everywhere there is evidence of this 
renaissance of the national spirit in social and educational efforts. 
But more especially is it to be seen in efforts that have resulted in 
the Gourangism of Bengal, the Sivaji ceremony of Poona, the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Singh Sabha of the Panjab, the 
Aligarh College founded by Sir Syed Ahmed, and Mrs. Besant 
Institute at Benares. 

From what has already been said, it ought to be tolerably 
clear, that the influence wielded by the native press is, to say the 
most of it, extremely limited and circumscribed. In other words, 
this influence has been very much exaggerated by the British 
community. That they do a certain amount of mischief by the 
circulation of false or foolish rumours and ridiculous stories is of 
course unquestionable. That they are often vituperative, scanda- 
lous and even seditious, is also true. Naturally enough, the opinion 
held by the British community appeals both forcibly and directly 
to the vanity and self-importance of those who are responsible for 
all this scurrility. In this vital sense exaggeration is a decided 
aggravation. But in spite of all this, their influence among the 
masses, like that of the Political agitators, is practically nil. In 
the first place the greater majority of them are unable to read. 
But even were they able to do so, in their present attitude and 
poverty a paper would be beyond both their wishes and their 
means. In the second place, the !arge majority of Indian news- 
papers have little or no circulation. Many of them indeed print 
exactly the number of copies which are required. Others again 
have absolutely no subscription lists. Even those few which have 
any circulation cannot afford to pay their editors as much as an 
ordinary dhobi or mistri earns. To sum up, most of them are 
run at a loss and many of their owners are invariably ruined and 
sometimes reckless if not desperate men. The better class among 
the educated do not as a rule read the vernacular journals ; and but 
a very small number of the lower order. Even these only read 
those portions in which the ruling race is abused or compared un- 
favourably with the Russians. The more disgusting the abuse or 
the scandal, the more eagerly it is sought after. Such men of 
course as an invariable rule, represent entirely and absolutely the 
personal and distorted views of their editors. 
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But most of all, it is beyond question significant, that the 
journals in question deal but little in local politics. The only 
politics they indulge in are but repetitions of the ideas vented in 
the English papers by the Congress and other political centres. In 
face then of the very evident want of sympathy and cohesion that 
exists between the people and the papers, it is in no way surprising 
that the circulation of the latter is so very limited. Obviously, 
therefore, the part played by the vernacular press in spreading the 
feeling of unrest throughout India, is certainly indirect and com- 
paratively trifling. 

How then has this demon of unrest originated? How is it 
fed? Howis it fanned? Is it an artificial creation, or a natural 
growth? 

These are questions that, in the dual interests of the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, should be investigated from every 
standpoint, without partiality, favour or affection. For they have 
in them issues which affect the future welfare and prosperity of 
the ccuntry. In this way only it is possible to arrive at the truth. 
In this way only can this great and imperial vessel of State be so 
guided and steered, as to avoid the shallows and the quicksands, 
which, lying in her path, may engulf her, or the sunken rocks, 
which may shatter her to pieces. To offer a ripe and ready solu- 
tion, or even to answer with any real satisfaction so many vital 
issues, is not possible within the limited space of an article of this 
kind. But there are at least two factors that, affording a partial 
clue, are certainly worth looking into. These are the factors of 
education and religion. 

With regard first of all to education, the schools and colleges 
of India are most unquestionably nothing more or less than hot- 
beds or manufactories of this disturbing element. Before going 
any further however, it is necessary that the reader should clearly 
comprehend first of all what is meant by education, and next, what 
constitutes the people of India. Education taken in its original 
sense, is a leading-out of ignorance, an exodus from the darkness 
and bondage of primeval oblivion ; it is above all, a means, not an 
end. Education is never perfected and never finished. There is, 
therefore, no such thing as a finishing academy. This is a mere 
catch-word—a facon de parler. Again, the reader must clearly 
understand that the educated class is only a small minority which 
does not represent the people of India. Education has not touched 
the masses. They are still on the outskirts of it. These Indian 
academies taken as a whole, are nothing but hot-houses or forcing 
beds, in which the culture of the West is forced, Aol/us bolus, and 
without any system or method of classification, upon a class of 
youths, who are intellectually keen and precocious enough, also 
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eager for the fray. Considered in all its aspects, but especially 
from the standpoint that eastern and western life and ideals are 
not transferable and interchangeable, the result may be better 
imagined than described. Even when they are only children, the 
boys are crammed with ideas that are absolutely foreign to them. 
Books are put into their hands that they do not understand. They 
do not even read them with this purpose. They have no particular 
desire to improve or develop their minds. Their one ruling idea 
is to pass examinations. With this object they study history, 
political economy, metaphysics, sociology, and other scientific sub- 
jects, without digesting in the smallest degree what they have 
read. No wonder then, their heads are filled with all kinds of 
extraordinary and outrageous ideas—that are as fantastic as they 
are grotesque in conception. No wonder their minds are inflamed, 
acting as these western theories do on combustible imaginations, 
all aglow as they are with the electricity of eastern imagery. Thus 
it is that intellects which, if left te their own natural element, are 
in reality keen and observant, become clouded and clogged by the 
haze and mists of western ideals. The square peg of European 
civilisation does not accord with the round hole of Oriental socio- 
logy. The meat of its cold Northern culture is soon tainted by 
the fiery heat of Indian splendour, and rapidly develops into the 
rankest of poisons. In this way are born all sorts of erroneous 
impressions and prejudices about equality, fraternity and liberty: 
thus it is Englishmen are regarded as tyrants, and their women as 
no better than they should be; while their own self-importance is 
exaggerated out of all shape. From the very moment, in fact, that 
these boys enter school, they become transformed. The evolution 
of ideas that is natural to their own environment gets a sudden and 
rude shock. In a trice it is snapped in two. This lifts them out 
of and beyond the pale of their own sociology into an atmosphere 
that is new and strange. All restraint and discipline is broken 
down. Moral and religious insfruction ceases. The entire pro- 
cess of their training is revolutionary, they gradually develop into 
disturbing elements, if not revolutionists. But they cannot help 
themseives; they are but forced and unnatural products; they 
but follow the lead of their masters, and in this light are apt and 
worthy pupils.) The majority of their teachers are only half 
educated and ill fed specimens, who either pass the time during 
school hours in sleep, or in fomenting a feeling against the govern- 
ment by narrating exaggerated stories of English depravity. Out 
of school most of them live in cliques or masses of their own. 
These as a rule are swarming with young and fiery revolutionists 
who have made a particular study of the French Revolution, but 
especially of its Marat, its Danton, and its Robespierre; also of 
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Tom Paine and his Age of Reason. These youths are invariably 
members of one or other of the numerous regeneration movements 
that now exist all over India. Fierce and ardent enthusiasts as 
they are, they work from early dawn till after midnight. They 
have little or no recreation, but the little time they can snatch 
during meal hours is entirely devoted to talk-talk, of the tallest and 
wildest description too. Novels and poems in the vernacular, 
most of which contain impossible stories of British depravity and 
covert and insidious attacks on the Government, coupled with fiery 
exhortations to patriotic action, are also sometimes read. There 
is in fact but one topic for these hare-brained enthusiasts, and 
that is, how India can best be rescued from her present yoke. But 
occasionally they vary this pastime by attending the public meet- 
ings which are organized by religious regenerators or political 
agitators. On these occasions their interest in the proceedings 
is influenced only and entirely by the anti-English spirit of the 
speaker. The more hostile this is the more do they appreciate it, 
the more vigorously do they applaud. Praise too, of their own 
bye-gone civilisation but aggravates the animosity they feel against 
their white rulers. 

This picture is no exaggeration. If anything, it falls short of 
the reality. But on the whole it is a true and faithful description 
of the present education of India’s youthful adolescence. Literally 
indeed, it may be said of these unfortunate youths, that they are 
not so much launched as hurled into the world like so many fledg- 
lings, mentally and physically undeveloped; their brains clouded, 
their minds clogged, through indigestible and fermenting matter, 
their health shattered, their character unformed, and without either 
moral or religious stamina: a superficial knowledge of English 
their only stock-in-trade. Filled with big ideas of their own self- 
importance, they go out into the world with the avowed deter- 
mination of regenerating India and becoming heroes. Altogether 
too big for their boots (having with Western education long since 
discarded the modest dhoti and chapli) they indulge in bloated 
ideas of living and liberty. By means of the latter they often 
find themselves in gaol. Owing to the former they outrun the 
constable, and live beyond their means. Money, they find is hard 
to make. Even their hard-earned degrees of B.A. and M.A. have 
little or no value in the money market. The cherished illusions 
of these hothouse products soon vanish before the hot sun of 
realities. Only too quickly they discover that all is not gold that 
glitters, that otto of roses turns to gall and vinegar, that life has 
more thorns in it than compensations. The bitterness of the 
struggle appals them. In their rage and chagrin, enfeebled and 
mentally besotted as they are, they turn in their fury upon their 
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English rulers. To these despots all their own evils as well as 
the misfortunes of their country, are ascribed. Surely then, on 
them must fall one day, the vengeance of their destroying gods. 

We will now examine the second or the religious factor, which 
is equally, if not even more so than education, responsible for the 
growing unrest. Let it be clearly understood at the outset, that 
by religious factor, no reference whatever is made to the old estab- 
lished Hinduism of the great majority of the people, nor to the 
Islamism of the Muslim population. The factor that I would here 
specialise is the great religious movement which, for some decades 
past, has been going on amongst all classes of the Indian people— 
which at the present moment is making greater headway than evér. 
This movement, which is confined to the Hindu element, is nothing 
more or less than a religious revival. But before discussing it, 
there are two features which deserve to be noted. First of all, it 
is not one combined movement, but divided into a number of 
separate sects or organisations that act quite independently of each 
other. This means that there is neither religious nor political 
unity between them. Each one has its own individual basis and 
works in its own interests. Yet, indirectly no doubt, one sect has 
been the outcome of another.” Next, it is obvious to anyone who 
has followed up the matter to its root, that the movement resulted 
in a great measure from principles imbibed through English 
education. 

This most certainly was the case with regard to the Brahma 
Samaj, a church of the one god—a religious and social association 
—initiated in 1830 by the celebrated Rajah Mohun Roy, under the 
title “Society of God.” Twelve years after this, the accession ot 
Debendra-nath-Tagore, a wealthy Brahman of Calcutta, gave to 
the movement a great impetus. But its main development occurred 
when Babu Keshub Chunder Sen joined this new or Theistic 
Church in 1858. Twenty years subsequently a section of Chunder 
Sen’s co-religionists seceded and formed the Sadharan, or Univer- 
sal Brahma Somaj. This sect rose rapidly to the foremost rank 
among the Theistic churches in India. Contemporary with it was 
the Arya Somaj, founded by Dayananda Sarasvari, but differing 
from the Brahma Somaj, in that compatible with the ancient theo- 
logy, it regards the Vedas as divine revelation. 

Since then other movements have rapidly followed. In Cal- 
cutta alone a dozen or more have taken root. Amongst others 
there is the orthodox Hindu sect, which is supported by the 
Bangabashi journal ; the Gouranga movement that has the support 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika; the Ramkrishna movement establish- 
ed by Swami Vevakanand; the Theosophical Society, headed by 
Mrs. Besant; the Bakti movement of Bijoy Goswami; the Yoga 
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movement of Panchanan ; the Radhaswami movement of Saligram ; 
the Tantri movement of Mohin Chakrabati; besides others both 
greater or smaller, too numerous to mention. 

These associations are all properly organised, and consist 
mostly of agents in the form of missionaries, tract writers, and 
pamphleteers, in their hundreds and thousands of disciples 
to boot. The doings, the sayings, and the writing of 
these agents, penetrate even to the remotest villages and 
the most secluded zenanas. In addition to these ever 
zealous agents, every association has belonging to it a 
crowd of hangers-on who tour all over the country. Dressed 
as an invariable rule in orange-coloured garments, they are always 
received with honour wherever they go, whether it be in the hovel 
of the ryot or the palace of a prince. In this class of religious 
rover then, there exists a medium of distribution, before which the 
circulation of newspapers and political agitators pales into insig- 
nificance. Ostensibly, of course, these associations are religious in 
respect to their principles, but in reality, 2.¢., in relation to the effect 
they produce, they are semi-, if not wholly, political. So-called 
revival movements, the associations are at the same time carrying 
on a political propaganda, by sowing broadcast the seed of dis- 
content, amid the innermost circles of Hindu society. Unfor- 
tunately, the founders and organisers of them do not, in many 
instances, know their own minds. It is certainly beyond question 
that they have no idea where all this propaganda is going to land 
them. Many of them are most unquestionably earnest men and 
men of high principles, of intense spirituality, devotion, and sin- 
cerity, who are head and shoulders above the average. Sincere 
in their beliefs, they believe honestly that their countrymen are 
being raised to a higher moral and spiritual level, by means of the 
movements that they have set in motion. But in the main they 
are mistaken. As a matter of fact nothing of the kind has yet 
happened. There has been no change for the better. Neither 
the precepts nor the example of these men are followed by their 
disciples. Their words and their deeds, in a moral and spiritual 
sense, fall flat upon them. These elevating and purifying factors 
have long since been paralysed by an abnormal and unnatural 
education. This has sown in their minds unhealthy and exag- 
gerated hallucinations regarding the grandeur of the past, and an 
utter dissatisfaction for their present lot. It is a well known fact, 
for example, that many of these youths, who do not hesitate to 
eat beef in public, are foremost in raising subscriptions for the 
Cow Protection Society. Also that those who support the many 
eating houses run by Khansamas in the native quarters of Calcutta, 
help to form the choruses of the Gouranga Somaj. The motives, 
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therefore, that animate and actuate them are purely political. Idlers 
and loafers as they invariably are, and possessing neither the 
ability nor the energy to improve their own humble positions, much 
less the position of their country, under the guise of religious 
zealots they are in reality but disaffected, and sometimes dangerous 
pseudo-patriots. This, after all, is but the natural consequence 
of their ill-conceived and undigested education, that has befogged 
and stunted their mental growth. Further, it is merely the result 
of preaching elevated doctrines to scatter-brained youths without 
any principles, and with none of those higher faculties that go to 
form a man. Characterless and unscrupulous, how can one expect 
to find earnestness, or moral and religious depth in such men-as 
these. As long as the leader they select satisfies their vanity by 
pouring adulation on their youthful ideals, the ancient glory of the 
Hindus, and by abuse of their English enemies, they follow him. 
In this way they once upon a time followed Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Dayananda Sarasvati. Then, seceding from them, they crossed 
over to the standard of orthodoxy unfurled by Srikrishna Prasanno 
Sen. Madame Blavatsky was then a hot favourite for some few 
years. But unhonoured and unsung she was soon left to return to 
Europe, never again to return. Deserting her for other leaders 
who were more to their taste, Swami Vivakananda soon came into 
favour, but like others before him he, too, discovered that popu- 
larity was but an evanescent shadow, a mere floating ephemera of 
aday. Mrs. Besant is now having her turn. Let her be warned 
in time, and make the most of it. For it is certain that she will 
share the fate of her illustrious predecessors. How can it be 
otherwise, when one has only human weathercocks to deal with? 
The history of the religious movement, but especially of its 
leaders, since the day of its initiation by Ram Mohun Roy, is an 
instructive, as well as an interesting, study. Not one even of the 
most prominent of these, but has found to his cost that his so- 
called disciples were nothing but political wolves, who had dis- 
guised themselves in the sheep’s clothing of religion to suit their 
own aims and ends. One by one these leaders, many of them 
men of undoubted virtue, have risen and passed away. Many are 
still rising. Many more, no doubt, are doomed to rise. But so 
far, those who have gone, and those who remain, have left no solid 
issue behind them. What they have left is a seething human sea, 
over which a stormy wave of disturbance, disaffection, and unrest 
is visibly passing. In this way, dislike of British rule is created 
and disseminated. Day by day, week by week, and year by year, 
the wave increases in volume, and unless checked in a wholesome 
and legitimate manner, it is bound to end in a much more serious 
disaster than the Cow riots, which originated in much the same 
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way. So far, taking the movement as a whole, it has undeniably 
retarded the future advancement of the country—for it has placed 
almost unsurmountable obstacles in the way of all real economic, 
moral, and social progress. So that, instead of regenerating India, 
as many of these reformers sincerely meant to do, it has itself 
been the greatest stumbling block of all. What is going to be 
the outcome of it all is impossible to say. Only the future can 
tell! But without a doubt the egg has been laid, and only the 
highest statesmanship can prevent the hatching of it, without 
raising an unholy turmoil. 

Yet, taken as a whole, z.¢., so far as the masses are concerned, 
this movement curiously enough is not seditious, that is to say, it 
has no intention or formula of either resisting or attempting to 
subvert existing authority. There is no disaffection in it even 
against administrative measures or government officials. The 
feeling that prevails among the people is that, as regards justice, 
peace, and security, the British administration is all that can be 
desired. Notwithstanding this, a feeling of discontent is gradually 
gaining ground. At the same time the people have no specific 
complaint to make against the Government. Only in a vague and 
general sense, they say when pressed that they do not like English- 
men. This dislike, it is evident, is to be traced partly to racial 
antipathy, but if anything it is due even more to the English aloof- 
ness, unsociability, and a total want of ordinary sympathy towards 
the natives. 

One word more. This wave of restlessness is not confined to 
India alone. Speaking from a wide and varied personal experience 
of Africa and the East, wherever the British flag flies, the same 
feeling prevails. In Africa, South, West, and North-east, it is rife. 
In the two former sections, it is known (for want of a more ex- 
pressive term), as Ethiopianism. Allowing for altered conditions 
and circumstances—due, of course, to environment—the causes and 
effects are practically identical. Education is primarily responsible 
for it, and religion feeds and fans it. As Pope long ago said :— 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
But when that learning is an obvious misfit, when it tries to graft 
on to a Hindu body that is quick with emotions, a frigid ice-bound 
headpiece, so absolutely foreign to it, when it has the temerity to 
pour the petroleum of its literature all over the red hot furnace of 
Hindu temperament, there is bound to be a flare up, and possibly 
an explosion. To attempt to anglicise either the Oriental or 
African by means of an European education is simply fatuous. 
Both physiologically and psychologically it is impossible. Such a 
proceeding would be opposed to that physical basis of geography 
on which the entire human structure of history rests. It is also 
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contrary to all ethnic and sociological conditions. To persist in 
doing so, means, therefore, nothing but ultimate denationalisation 
and degeneration for these peoples. The natives of India are 
capable of a high form of civilisation, but this can only be effected 
on natural lines, 2.2, by a purely national education, compatible 
with national ideals and customs. 


ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS CURE: 


A SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR MILITARY 
AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


THE question of the unemployed is exciting more general interest 
in this country than perhaps it has ever aroused before. This does 
not necessarily imply that the numbers of the out-of-works are 
greatly in excess of some, previous years: in fact statistics prove 
that from 1879 to 1896, a more aggravated condition existed on at 
least three occasions. Rather the true explanation of the interest 
evinced is to be found in the fact that, apart from the genuine 
philanthropist, the “cry” of the unemployed has been “megaphoned” 
by the political Tariff Reformer on the one hand, and by the 
Socialist on the other, and their stentorian tones have reached the 
ears of many who, in past years, have given little heed to the 
matter. This is by no means a bad thing; for chronic unemploy- 
ment is a condition which, if it cannot be cured, certainly cannot 
be endured without an effort being made to palliate it. 

With the genuine working man, be he skilled or unskilled, 
clerk or mechanic, who is in search of work and cannot find it, all 
must be in sympathy, and the whole country, independent of party 
or section of party, is at one in determining that, for such, every 
help must be afforded. 

But with the unemployed comes the problem of the unemploy- 
able. The former want work and are capable of efficiently per- 
forming it when found; the latter do not, as a rule, want work at 
all, and when found for them, they are quite incapable of carrying 
it out satisfactorily. 

It is clear therefore that before any true solution of the problem 
can be reached, some certain means of sifting the unemployables 
from the genuine unemployed must be sought. Then it must not 
be forgotten that, in addition to these two main classes, other sub- 
classes exist. Thus the unemployed who are capable of efficient 
work, vary in their degrees of efficiency and in other respects. 
Many men, for example, though sufficiently good to be retained by 
an employer during a press of business, are often, owing to some 
peculiarity of manners or temper, or to their general mediocrity, 
amongst the first to be marked down for dismissal when the stress 
is past. The members of this category stand midway between 
the best of the unemployed and the unemployables, and even an 
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approximate knowledge of the extent of this middle class would be 
of great value in dealing with the difficulty. 

If, therefore, any scheme is to be of real benefit to the nation, 
it must aim not so much at a supply of temporary work as at the 
careful classification and sifting of the unemployed, and above all, 
at the physical and mental improvement of each individual “un- 
employable.” There must also be some element of a deterrent 
nature if any scheme is to be really successful. Under existing 
circumstances many a man, owing to temper or idleness, throws 
himself out of work on the slightest provocation. How much more 
common would such an act become amongst certain sections of the 
working class community, if the individual knew that at any rate 
he could find work on some municipal or state undertaking, specially 
instituted for the relief of the unemployed. Instead of such works 
providing the required remedy, they tend indeed to aggravate the 
problem, and inflict, upon all who are not out of work, further 
serious hardships from the pecuniary and other points of view. 
The reason for this is clear ; they can only be carried out by means 
of money specially raised for the purpose and, whether this money 
be raised by Imperial or Local taxation, the result is the same. In 
either case, the extra payment to the State or to the Municipality, 
means a lessened spending capacity in other directions. This in 
its turn, means a lessened demand and consequently a lessened 
employment in the normal industries of the country. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten that the forms that these temporary works 
usually take, are only suited to the unskilled labourer. To set 
a watchmaker, for instance, to make a road or form a reservoir, is 
to risk the diminishing of his future usefulness at his own trade. 


What, then, is to be done? The evil of unemployment is a 
great and a crying one, but the evil of artificially induced employ- 
ment, though less apparent, is at bottom, still greater, for it means 
the growth of the parasite at the expense of the host. 


Yet a remedy has to be found, and the writer believes it can 
be found with benefit to the unemployed and profit to the nation, 
along the following lines: 


LABOUR EXCHANGES AND THE EXISTING PosT OFFICES. 


First there must be established throughout the country a series 
of Labour Exchanges similar to the Labour Bureaux already exist- 
ing on the Continent. As a means of rapidity of establishment and 
economy in working, these Labour Exchanges must be in connec- 
tion with and housed in existing Post Offices. Each Exchange 
should cover as large an area as may be deemed practicable, pro- 
bably a radius of fifty miles would prove a useful limit, and the 
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exact positions would be determined by the presence of industrial 
centres and other factors. 

All these Exchanges would necessarily be subordinate to a 
Head Department in London, in connection with the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. At the same time they would be superior to the 
various smaller localities coming within their respective areas. 

The method of working would then be as follows :—Under 
pain of some light but legal penalty, every worker, unless he could 
show that he had some means of supporting himself, and, if married, 
his wife and family, without work, would be compelled, within six 
days of leaving his employment, to notify the fact of his being out 
of a berth, at the nearest Post Office in his immediate locality. As 
even the smallest villages have their Post Office, this duty would 
entail no hardship and no loss of time. A worker under notice to 
leave, would of course be at liberty to register his name before 
the term of his notice had expired, should he desire to do this. 

On receiving the notification, the Post Master would enter the 
worker’s name on a register kept for the purpose, at the same time 
entering particulars as to his trade, the rate of wages he had been 
receiving, whether he was married or single, the number and age of 
his children, if any, the length of time he had been in his last place, 
with the reasons for his resignation or dismissal as the case might 
be. The Post Master would then communicate by telephone or 
otherwise, the necessary information to the nearest Post Office at 
which was established one of the Labour Exchanges before 
referred to. 

In the same way every employer needing hands, and unable to 
satisfy his requirements within reasonable time, would be urged 
and if necessary compelled to notify his local Post Office as to his 
wants, the wages he paid, and so forth. This information would in 
its turn be forwarded to the Labour Exchange. 

It is evident that all the Labour Exchanges, no matter at what 
distance from each other it might be found necessary, for reasons of 
economy, to establish them, would be linked up, not only with each 
other, but with every local Post Office throughout the country, by 
the already existing telegraphic and telephonic systems. Thus the 
inevitable loss of time would be reduced to a minimum and the 
heartbreaking and deteriorating experiences of the weary tramp 
from place to place of the seeker after work would be entirely 
removed. 

On the one hand the demand, and on the other the supply 
would be known in every Exchange almost immediately ; and it is 
not too much to say that for the really industrious unemployed, 
work would speedily be found. Of course the first chance would 
naturally be given to those who, other things being equal, had wife 
and family or both dependent upon their exertions. 
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Besides this immediate result which alone would go far towards 
the alleviation of distress, another and even greater advantage would 
accrue from the adoption of this simple and inexpensive system of 
Post Office Registration and Labour Exchanges. 


The system would not! have been in work many months 
before a natural and automatic sifting process would make itself 
apparent. Certain men would be found turning up at short inter- 
vals. Enquiries would elicit the fact that they were inefficient or 
idle, that they were tending towards, or actually belonged to the 
category of the unemployables. Some of these would doubtless 
be the victims of ill-health, and such cases should receive free 
medical inspection and advice, and their needs should be brought 
to the notice of local philanthropic committees, which might be 
formed in connection with the Labour Exchanges, where they were 
not already in existence. But when all such cases were eliminated, 
there would still remain the need for dealing with the residuum. 


MILITARY AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION CENTRES. 


At this stage the second portion of the present scheme for 
dealing with the problem of unemployment would come into action. 
This consists of the establishment at convenient: positions of 
centres, primarily for military training and discipline, but also: for 
technical instruction. Those men who could not obtain employ- 
ment within a reasonable period, and more particularly those who 
were constantly turning up without employment, would be offered 
the chance of camp life with military instruction, and a small rate 
of pay per diem. The acceptance of this offer would not interfere 
with their chances of finding work, for their needs would have been 
registered at the nearest Labour Exchange, their whereabouts 
would be noted, and as soon as places were obtainable, they 
would be sent to them. It would, however, have the advantage of 
sparing them the deterioration which too often follows protracted 
unemployment ; it would exert an all-round educational effect upon 
them ; it would ensure not only their own food, but a small weekly 
sum towards the maintenance of wife and family; and it would 
gradually provide an additional number of men who, having some 
notion of military training and discipline, could more easily be 
turned to useful account in case of national emergency. 

The scheme would have to be working for some further period 
before each locality would become thoroughly acquainted with its 
unemployables, but this knowledge would not be long deferred. 
Once gained, it should be acted upon in the following manner: 
Where the incapacity was not the result of old age, ill-health, or 
physical infirmity, its possessors should be sent, after due notice, 
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and after an order to that effect had been obtained from a local 
magistrate, to the nearest available centre of military instruction, 
for a period of not less than six months. During this period they 
would be well drilled and well disciplined, for many an unemploy- 
able is so, owing to his lack of proper and steady discipline. Such 
discipline must not be cruel or even over severe, but it must be 
reaonable and maintained throughout the stay. In addition all 
unemployables would receive during a part of each day, technical 
instruction in one or other of the simpler trades or occupations, the 
choice being in part determined by their own wishes and in part 
by their apparent capabilities. 

At the end of the six months, provided they had conducted 
themselves properly during that time, their names would again be 
entered on the Labour Exchange registers, and as soon as work 
was found for them, they would be at liberty to take it. There 
can be little doubt that, many, at the end of their enforced train- 
ing, would find themselves able and willing to take their place in 
the ranks of the workers, others would voluntarily choose a mili- 
tary career, whilst all should have improved physically and mentally. 
Should there, however, remain, as is probable, a certain proportion 
of incorrigibles, these would have to be retained for a further period 
of compulsory training, and ultimately, if all other means failed, a 
term of imprisonment might become necessary in some cases, or 
the alternative of enlistment in a special corps similar to those 
existing in the French army and elsewhere, might be allowed them. 

Doubtless at first such supplementary and temporary aids as 
are now in vogue, might still be found necessary since the problem 
includes many who, owing to age and other factors, could not be 
converted into efficients of any kind. As time went on, however, 
and another generation succeeded the present, the scheme would 
meet every individual case, and the remedy, instead of treating 
symptoms as do existing measures, would cure the disease itself. 
This is a consummation to which none of the panaceas hitherto 
tried, can ever hope to attain. 

So far the question of the unemployed woman has not been 
specifically referred to, but it goes without saying that the Labour 
Exchanges, as well as the local Post Office registers, would be 
open to them as well as to the men; whilst among working women, 
the unemployable is much more difficult to find, and does not, under 
present conditions, need special provision. 

In conclusion, this article does not pretend to do more than 
outline the writer’s scheme. Doubtless many objections will be 
raised, but these objections can certainly be met, and the scheme 
here outlined has the merit of not creating artificial conditions of 
employment, so injurious to the normal conditions, ‘whilst it aims 
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above all else, at the amelioration and gradual elimination of the 
unemployable, and at the provision of sound material for national 
home defence out of what at present is but a waste product of 
civilisation. 

On the point of cost, it may safely be advanced that the 
expenditure incurred would be far less than that which the nation 
will have to face if it permanently adopts the system of State and 
Municipal Loans for the unemployed which seems to be finding 
favour with the Local Government Board and the various Local 


Authorities. 


CLARENCE WATERER.. 

















THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 


VIIL. 


THERE is a perennial conflict between lawyers and the medical 
profession as to the responsibility of those who are on the border- 
land of sanity. Lawyers are strongly entrenched behind existing 
enactments on antiquated lines, which attributed to reason a réle 
immeasurably more important than it is now seen to occupy. The 
legal attitude being practically unprogressive while the medical 
position is in full accord with modern science, the divergence 
between the hostile views has increased, is increasing, and, in the 
public interest, ought to be diminished. It is law that must be 
brought into line with modern thought ; the position of science is 
being strengthened year by year. 

Time was when reason was considered an entity, a direct gift 
of Providence. Any attempt to trace its history from small begin- 
nings in a pre-human ancestry and an illimitable past, was either 
unimagined or scouted as unworthy of the eminence at which man 
had arrived, per saltum. The law is with Lord Beaconsfield on the 
side of the angels and against evolution. Science, on the contrary, 
prefers fact to fable. 

In one of the hysterical interludes of the welter of blood during 
the French Revolution, the Goddess of Reason was enthroned amid 
the plaudits of thousands. Hymns were sung in her honour, and 
dithyrambic orators proclaimed the advent of the Golden Age. But 
it soon appeared that the thirst for blood was unassuaged. The 
tumbrils once more delivered their passengers to the guillotine, and 
the poor, tawdry Goddess of Reason was relegated to the obscurity 
from which she had for a moment emerged. The incident is an 
apt illustration of the small part played by pure Reason in human 
history. For what is history but a record, chiefly of Unreason, 
with lucid intervals of inestimable value when the still small voice 
of reason, which is truth, falls on the ears of certain favoured 
mortals, and comes to fruition in the aftertime? Even to-day it is 
humiliating to reflect on the little ground we have for boasting 
when compared with our remote ancestors. On the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War, Lord Granville declared that he could not 
perceive a single cloud on the political horizon; and yet within a 
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few short months, the artfulness of one unscrupulous man had 
manceuvred two great nations into a perfect orgy of slaughter. 
That was thirty-eight years ago. The evil that men do lives after 
them; and the doctrine of ruthless force which received striking 
illustration in those days, has left us such a harvest of dragon’s teeth 
that it threatens to involve Europe in universal bankruptcy. For 
the rivalry in armaments is obviously entering the acute stage. 
Sweet reasonableness may as well be banished to the inter-solar 
spaces for all the influence it has on European politics at this 
moment. Nor can it be shown to have much more sway over our 
individual lives when they are submitted to strict scientific investi- 
gation. Our instinctive impulses bind us in fetters forged in a‘re- 
mote past. Our habits are derived from, and are secondary to 
instincts. And it must not be forgotten that habits consciously 
formed under the guidance of reason in the first instance, tend to 
supersede it as they become mechanical. A gust of anger, a wave 
of passion, the promptings of vanity, the glamour of beauty, the 
voice of authority, the dictates of fashion, the influence of climates 
physical, social, political, psychological, all inevitably operate im 
drowning the voice of Reason, and with only too much success. 
Moreover, the domain of reason is circumscribed by a fact to which 
Maudsley, Bichat and others have called attention ; it is that mind 
is not only a direct function of brain, it is also a function of the 
whole organism indirectly. “The brain not only receives impres- 
sions unconsciously ; registers impressions without the co-operation 
of consciousness ; elaborates materials unconsciously ; calls latent 
residua again into activity without consciousness, but it responds 
also as an organ of organic life to the internal stimuli which it 
receives unconsciously from other organs of the body. As the cen- 
tral organ to which the various organic stimuli of a complex whole 
pass, and where they are duly co-ordinated, it must needs have 
most important and intimate sympathies with the other parts of the 
harmonious system ; and a regular quiet activity, of which we only 
become occasionally conscious in its abnormal results, does prevail 
as ihe consequence and expression of these organic sympathies. 
On the whole, this activity is even of more consequence in deter- 
mining the tone of our feeling, or of our disposition, and the 
character of our impulses, than that which follows impressions 
received from the external world ; when disturbed in a painful way, 
it becomes the occasion of a feeling of gloom or discomfort which 
does not itself give rise to anything more than an indefinite antici- 
pation of coming affliction, but which clouds ideas that arise, ren- 
dering them obscure, unfaithfully representative, and painful.” 
Another very important limitation of reason is described by 
McDougall in the following passage: “We have only in recent 
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years begun to realise the vast scope and importance of suggestion 
and suggestibility in social life. Attention was directed to the 
study of suggestion by the recognition that the phenomena of 
hypnotism, so long disputed and derided, are genuine expressions of 
a peculiar abnormal condition of the mind, and that the leading 
symptoms of this condition of hypnosis is the patient’s extreme 
liability to accept with conviction any proposition submitted to him. 
This peculiar condition was called one of suggestibility, and the 
process of communication between agent and patient which leads 
to the latter’s acceptance of any proposition was called suggestion. 
There was for some time a tendency to regard suggestibility as 
necessarily an abnormal condition and suggestion as a psychological 
curiosity. But very quickly it was seen that there are many degrees 
of suggestibility, ranging from the slight degree of the normal 
educated adult to the extreme degree of the deeply hypnotised 
subject, and that suggestion is a process constantly at work among 
us, the understanding of which is of extreme importance for the 
social sciences. It is difficult to find a definition of suggestion which 
will include all varieties, and will yet mark it off clearly from other 
processes of communication; and there is no sharp line to be 
drawn, for in many processes, by which conviction is produced, 
there is a more or less strong element of suggestion co-operating 
with logical processes. The following definition will, I think, cover 
all varieties ; suggestion is a process of communication resulting in 
the acceptance with conviction of the communicated proposition in 
the absence of logically adequate grounds for its acceptance. The 
measure of the suggestibility of any subject is, then, the readiness 
with which he thus accepts propositions. Of course, the proposi- 
tion is not necessarily communicated in formal language, it may be 
implied by a mere gesture or interjection. The suggestibility of 
any subject is not of the same degree at all times; it varies not 
only according to the topic and according to the source from which 
the suggestion is communicated, but also with the condition of the 
subject’s brain from hour to hour. A few words must be said 
about contra-suggestion. By this word it is usual to denote the 
mode of action of one individual on another, which results in the 
second accepting, in the absence of adequate logical grounds, the 
contrary of the proposition asserted or implied by the agent. There 
are persons with whom this result is very liable to be produced by 
any attempt to produce suggestive influence, or even by the most 
ordinary or casual utterance. One remarks to such a person that 
it is a fine day, and, though up to that moment, he may have 
formulated no opinion about the weather, and have been quite in- 
different to it, he at once replies, ‘ Well, I don’t agree with you; I 
think it is perfectly horrid weather.” Or one says to him, “I 
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think you ought to take a holiday,’ and though he had himself 
contemplated this course, he replies, ‘No, I don’t need one,” and 
becomes more immovably fixed in his opinion and the correspond- 
ing course of action the more he is urged to adopt their opposites. 
Commonly, I believe, such persons regard themselves as displaying 
great strength of character, and cherish their peculiarity. In such 
cases the permanence of the attitude may have very complex 
menta! causes; but in its simpler instances, and probably in its 
inception in all instances, contra-suggestion seems to be determined 
by the undue dominance of the impulse of self-assertion over that 
of submission, owing to the formation of some rudimentary senti- 
ment of dislike for personal influence resulting from an unwise 
exercise of it—a sentiment which may have for its object the 
influence of some one person or personal influence in general.” 
Observe that the function of reason in these mental processes is 
seen to be an absolutely negligible quantity; it is not even men- 
tioned. Let us consider, finally, the behaviour of crowds under the 
emotion of fear, or, indeed, under the influence of any other strong 
emotion. Reason there is seen to be like Falstaff’s ha’porth of 
bread in an intolerable deal of sack, submerged, asphyxiated, prac- 
tically non-existent. And, as we should expect, the increase of un- 
reason augments directly with the accretions, or rather as their 
square, for the principle of imitation is another serious limitation to 
the domain of reason. 


We are compelled to admit, then, that Reason, stripped of her 
semi-mythical outfit, is seen to be no reigning and ruling Empress ; 
no puissant Queen with diadem and sceptre high advanced. We 
recognise her as a poor relation whom we, with unintentional snob- 
bishness, pass off on great occasions as a rich relative, the head of 
the family, to whom we respectfully defer on all matters without 
any exception whatsoever. Whereas the truth is that we rarely 
consult her in the inception of our enterprises; nor does she pro- 
vide the driving power, but merely a limited amount of guidance. 
When our enterprises fail, her belated and unavailing voice brings 
us little comfort; and sometimes even less when our enterprises 
succeed. 


“Thy passions shall rock thee, 
As the storm rocks the ravens on high. 
Thy reason shall mock thee 
Like the sun in a wintry sky; 
From thy roof every rafter 
Shall rot, and thy fairy home 
Leave thee naked to laughter 
When leaves fall and the cold winds come.” 
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It will be understood that we are not concerned at present 
with the seer, and the sage ; but with the normal man under normal 
conditions of health; and we find that the domain of reason has 
shrunk within extremely modest proportions. But what we set 
out to consider are morbid conditions which cannot be supposed 
to leave unimpaired more than the merest vestiges of reason ; and 
it is of the utmost importance that we should have a correct under- 
standing of the legal attitude with regard to such cases. Let us 
suppose then, that mental disease assumes the well-defined form of 
fa folie des grandeurs; and the patient imagines himself to be 
Genghis Khan. Anyone foolish enough to dispute his title might 
be incontinently strangled; and the law holds that the sufferer’s 
wresponsibility covers this case; it being perfectly consistent with 
his delusion. But if he commits a crime to which disrespect to his 
dignity has in no sense contributed, then he is responsible, just as if 
he were sane. In short, our law—-which is the most illogical and 
imconsistent system of jurisprudence in the world—demands that 
insanity shall be logical and consistent if it is to be adjudged 
mresponsible. Here the law reaches the high water mark of un- 
reason. It recognises distinction—between the motives for certain 
acts—made in ignorance and persisted in to this day as regards 
theory, if not always as regards practice ; because, forsooth, “ law- 
yers will not be dictated to by the medical profession,” in matters 
which are essentially physiological. One shudders to think of the 
numbers of poor imsane creatures on whom disease has been 
visited as crime. And yet the law, although belated and ignorant, 
is less inhuman than at a period by no means remote when thou- 
sands of weird-looking crones, generally eccentric and frequently 
msane, were held to be possessed of malevolent powers, and hurried 
to execution on the most fantastic evidence manufactured by’super- 
stitious terror or personal revenge. Great as has been the change 
of the legal attitude to insanity, it must change still more and 
definitely break with a past when it was held that reason was of the 
nature of a Divine gift, unconnected with our physical history or 
our inherited characteristics. Only with great reluctance was it 
conceded that if reason was a gift to man it was most unequally 
apportioned, and that some unfortunate people had less while others 
had more than their share. It was argued preferably in order to 
justify the ways of God to men, that all men had reason, but some 
had made an ill use of it, and so had forfeited the blessing. The 
delusions of the insane die with them; the illusions of the law 
continue from generation to generation. It is sometimes speciously 
argued that lawyers should not be blamed for exploded views 
which it is the province of legislation to correct. This brings us 
to the crux of the question: wherein does a progressive differ from 
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an unprogressive profession? We are free to admit that there are 
numbers of unprogressive doctors ; we have been fortunate enough 
not to have met them; but that is not the point. In the van of 
the medical profession there are untiring investigators of the true 
scientific spirit, who shrink from no innovation, however daring, 
but at the same time endeavour to assure every step by careful and 
repeated experiment. Antiquated methods are abandoned, and 
the triumphs of surgery are among the commonplaces of conversa- 
tion. Medicine, too, has its triumphs, and there is little doubt that 
in a few years the ravages of consumption, the greatest scourge of 
the human race, will be got under comparative control. When we 
are assured that there is no room in the domain of law for corre- 
sponding progress to that of which the medical profession can 
boast, we demur. These articles have failed of their purpose if 
they have not shown that in numerous and highly important mat- 
ters, there is not only room, but crying need, for progress. In our 
next article we shall show that in a social matter of the highest 
importance our law lags behind that of ancient Rome. It is ob- 
vious to anyone who looks even a little under the surface of things 
that the parallelism between the physical and the social organism 
is striking and suggestive. There are parasites of various kinds 
which prey upon the social organism; some by vitiating its func- 
tions; others by stopping its growth. Society has its “ wounds 
and bruises and putrefying sores which have neither been closed, 
nor bound up, nor mollified with ointment.” Society does practic- 
ally nothing to counteract the colossal evil of alcoholism which 
provides us with an ever increasing cohort of degenerates and in- 
sane. When the medical profession protests against the produc- 
tion, and still more vigorously against the treatment, of those who 
bear the sins of the people, lawyers are up in arms like one man; 
“they will not be bullied or dictated to by the medical profession.” 
It is time that the public demanded to know why lawyers need 
to be bullied into doing their obvious duty by the medical or any 
other profession. Why are the heads of that profession as re- 
actionary as the tail? Where are the men who correspond even 
vaguely and distantly to the innovators in every profession that is 
not a whited sepulchre, but an aid to the well-being of the social 
organism? Echo answers where; professions, like men, begin to 
die at the head, tell it not in Gath. There are a mere handful of 
young men who have escaped demoralisation so far owing to their 
generous and patriotic impulses. They see unequivocal signs of 
decadence in a lawyer-ridden community. They see their seniors 
case-hardened in technicality. They hear the Prime Minister, a 
lawyer, pooh-pooh the codification of the law in this country ; while 
his Majesty the King, in sympathy with men whose views embrace 
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wider horizons, mentions codification as a boon to our Indian fellow 
subjects. Our young law reformers within the profession will 
gradually succumb to the influence of the environment, and things 
will go from bad to worse until the public becomes alive to the 
fact that the question is vital to the best interests of the com- 
munity. Every important reform, with hardly a single exception, 
has been forced upon the legal profession by the public and the 
Press. It is incorrect to say that the profession is absolutely 
anprogressive. It has moved considerably since the days of witch- 
burning and executions of the insane; and even slightly since the 
days of the old Court of Chancery. But when we have regard to 
the progress made in practically every other subject of study, the 
reactionary nature of law, its antiquated phraseology, its cumbrous 
procedure, its wastefulness in time and money, its imperviousness 
to modern thought surely justify us in characterising it as relatively 
and notoriously unprogressive. We observe that it is urged in cer- 
tain quarters that codification would act in arrest of growth. This 
is a transparent fallacy. Growth should be provided for along 
lines where an unmistakable tendency has already directed it. The 
mollusc has no monopoly of growth; the vertebrate grows to a 
better co-ordinated purpose than creatures—resembling our law—— 
of confused shape, if shape it may be called that shape has none 
determinate in member, joint or limb. It is the merést effrontery 
of special pleading to dilate on the beneficent growth of law which 
even to-day is officially unaware of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
It is now an old story that a Paris physician has in his possession 
a document drawn up in due form by a notary and procured by 
suggestion. In that legal instrument the possessor of considerable 
property made it over un-reservedly to the doctor. The transaction 
is perfectly valid in law. Does anyone imagine that this strange 
power of suggestion is to remain in the region of what we may 
call laboratory experiments? There are now, before the Irish and 
American tribunals respectively, two causes which may possibly 
have no connection with hypnotism, but which are in appearance 
germane to the case just mentioned. In one it is alleged that an 
assignment of a considerable estate was made over thirty years ago 
to a friend, who allowed him 41 a week ever since, but has now 
stopped the payment. We do not for one moment suggest that 
even if the statements are admitted there is anything illegal in the 
proceeding. In the other case a lady has been awarded property 
said to be worth £500,000 by the Chancery Court of Virginia. 
The matter has been pending for twenty years. The lady main- 
tained that she had only parted with a small portion of the estate 
for £2,000; but her lawyer claimed that all the property had been 
sold to him. It is fairly safe to venture on a prediction that hyp- 
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notism will be ignored by law until there has been a huge scandal 
or a crop of scandals, a Press campaign, and a public outcry. Then 
something will be done, and we shall be invited to admire the 
adaptability of law “that wonderful organism which grows and 
moves in response to the larger and fuller development of the 
nation.” We may mention, parenthetically, that this authoritative 
allocution from the Prime Minister is a sufficient answer to a lesser 
light of the same profession who denies that law can be con- 
sidered an organism in any sense whatever. 

A recent case before the Court of Criminal Appeal supplies an 
apt illustration of the fact that in spite of our unscientific treat- - 
ment of the temporary and permanently insane, the time-spirit 
will not be denied, and that fortunately our men are better than 
our methods. This was a case of child murder. The Coroner's 
jury returned a verdict of wilful murder, but had added a rider 
that they all agreed the accused was not responsible for what she 
did. Some discussion took place as to the time of detention in ar 
asylum had a verdict of insanity been returned. Mr. Justice 
Darling said there were many people now in lunatic asylums who 
had escaped any other penalty because counsel had been too clever 
for the judge. He said the appellant had been convicted of wilful 
murder, and the jury had added a rider to their verdict that at 
the time she committed the act she was in a frenzied state of mind. 
No law said that such a verdict amounted to one of insanity. If 
the plea of insanity had succeeded, it would have been much 
worse for this girl, As it was the sentence has been commuted, 
and she has been dealt with in the ordinary way. Had she been 
found insane she would have been sent to a criminal lunatic asylum. 
There she would have the character of one who, in these circum- 
tances, was liable to become insane and commit murder; and 
when she would have been released no one could say ; but it would 
not have been for a long time.” In venturing to review this extra- 
ordinary judgment we do not presume for an instant to say whether 
the plea of insanity should have been upheld or not ; that is quite 
outside our province. But we desire to call public attention to the 
humane sentiments of the judge—we have said elsewhere that there 
exists in this country the best raw material in the world for the 
making of judges—and we desire to call attention chiefly to the 
grotesque absurdity of a law under which it can be maintained, and 
no doubt rightly maintained, from the Bench that it is better to be 
found guilty of wilful murder than to be found insane. Will our 
readers endeavour to realise the extraordinary tangle which results 
from the contact of mediz-val law and modern ideas when disease is 
punished more severely than crime? In Lord Rosebery’s phrase 
“we muddle through” somehow in our military matters, in our 
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politics, and, worst of all, in our laws. Fortunately, the increasing 
degree of sympathy between various classes is not an empty boast ; 
as for logic, although it has many learned professors, it has never 
received anything but lip-service in this country. 

The English method of appointing judges practically obtains 
in the United States, and this is the place to call attention to the 
state of things which prevails in certain portions of the Union, 
where the men are no better than the system. In his message of 
Dec. 8th, President Roosevelt declares that : “It is discreditable 
to us as a nation that there should be difficulty in convicting mur- 
derers, or in bringing to justice men who, as public servants, have 
been guilty of corruption, or who have profited by the corruption 
of public servants. The result is equally unfortunate, whether due 
to hair splitting technicalities in the interpretation of law by 
judges; to sentimentality and class consciousness on the part of 
juries or to the hysteria and sensationalism of the daily Press.” 
The italics are ours. A concrete illustration is supplied by the 
Times correspondent in San Francisco on December 12th. 
“Whether Ruef,” he wires, “will ever serve out the sentence which 
will be imposed upon him in the course of the next few days is 
problematical. California provides the most striking reductio ad 
absurdum of the American judicial system of any state in the 
Union, and almost anything is an excuse for a new trial. In ail 
probability some technical error will be discovered in the indictment 
or the trial proceedings, and the whole weary process will have to 
be gone through again.” Are our lawyers proud of their tenacity 
with which the San Francisco “grafters” adhere, when it suits them, 
to our time-honoured traditions, at which judges, owing to their 
training, are compelled to connive? The Californian scandals are 
are not only the reductio ad absurdum of the Californian juridical 
system, but of the English system of appointing judges. Not 
by accident does President Roosevelt put in the forefront of his 
indictment the hair splitting technicalities of the interpretation of 
the law by the judges. That terrible abuse has been a discredit to 
this country in the past; and if it is not so to the same extent 
to-day, no thanks are due to the system, which is fundamentally 
vicious. We can well understand that the law-abiding citizens of 
San Francisco experience little feeling of gratitude to the Pilgrim 
fathers in having followed an English eccentricity in believing 
“that laws are best administered by those whose interest and 
abilities have lain for long years in perverting, confounding, and 
eluding them.” Gibbon eulogises the Emperor Julian because “the 
acute penetration of his mind was agreeably exercised in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates who laboured to dis- 
guise the truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of laws.” Pro- 
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fessional advocacy has undergone little modification through the 
ages. But it is well to bear in mind that neither in Rome nor 
Byzantium was it ever assumed that the indispensable qualification 
for a judge was success at the bar. 

To return to the vexed question of the legal attitude towards 
the insane and degenerate, we observe the following communica- 
tion from a barrister in the Press, under the heading, “ Criminal 
Appeal Court Sentences.” Some time ago we called attention to 
the interpretation which the Court of Criminal Appeal has placed 
upon the Section of the Criminal Appeal Act giving it power to 
quash convictions which cannot be maintained, having regard to the 
evidence. We pointed out that any, the slightest evidence, seems — 
to be enough to deter the Court from exercising its judicial func- 
tions under this Section. 

But this is not the only part of the Act which has become a 
dead letter. 

Public indignation has recently been aroused on the subject of 
certain monstrously excessive sentences on criminals, one woman 
receiving five years for stealing a penny. 

Now, if the Court of Criminal Appeal cannot, or will not, inter- 
fere in a case of this kind, then for what purpose we ask has the 
legislature given it the jurisdiction to reduce sentences ? 

The Court, in refusing to interfere with this iniquitous sentence 
advanced several arguments that will not go far in reconciling the 
public to the result. 

We are told that the amount stolen was irrelevant—that taken 
in conjunction with past offences it became clear that a system of 
crime had been adopted by the prisoner, rendering the punishment 
just. The prisoner has, indeed, been punished heavily for past 
offences. Subtract six months, the usual punishment for a first 
offence of this kind, and you are left with 4} years’ extra penance 
for previously expiated sins. Nor do we think that if £1,000 had 
been stolen the defence would have been heard to say that the 
crime was not greater than that involved in stealing a copper. 

Whenever the punishment is right in principle (and that means 
that penal servitude or hard labour was properly given, as the case 
may be), then the Court will not consider the length of incarcera- 
tion unless (strange paradox) the defendant has pleaded guilty. 

We have heard of innocent prisoners pleading guilty as a mere 
counsel of prudence, and we fear that this ruling of the Court will 
only lead more unfortunate persons with shady pasts to resort to 
that undesirable course. 
ai We wonder how the public will be satisfied with this state of 

airs. 
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Of course, no murmur will be heard from those who are de- 
lighted to see a Court which is entirely superfluous in their eyes, 
indulging in an absolute abnegation of its spheres of action; but 
we are convinced that Parliament meant to do something when it 
passed the Criminal Appeal Bill.” 

We are far removed in time and in space from the Oriental 
system of punishment which demanded an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth; but we still approach it very closely in practice. 
That system was frankly retributive ; it made no pretention to be 
remedial. It was an expression of the anger of society. And quite 
logically so in an environment which assumed that the wrongdoer 
had misused the gifts of Providence ; and that it was equally easy 
for all human beings to be good. In highly civilised communities 
the best thought of the time insists that all punishment shall be 
remedial, not revengefull And the question naturally arises 
whether an incorrigible degenerate who, in spite of conviction after 
conviction, persists in purloining small sums, should not be held to 
have supplied irrefragable proof of mental affliction, and be con- 
sequently detained and compelled to do useful work, notwithstand- 
ing the trade-union outcry against that description of forced 
labour. If the woman is young enough to bear children, the case 
for her detention is unanswerable. These are measures of pre- 
caution rather than of punishment. The latter is indefensible 
when it is obvious that it can have no remedial effect. Partly from 
natural inertia and, perhaps, to testify that they defy the medical 
profession, lawyers linger indefinitely in the retributive phase of 
punishment; just as a small boy stood on his head in the street 
during the Boer War to express his contempt for President 
Kruger. 

IGNOTUS. 





THE SUPERFLUITY OF WOMEN. 


IT is a well-known fact that in the population of the British Isles 
we have an excess of about a million in the number of women over 
the number of men. This “superfluity” of women is regarded by 
most people as a circumstance that calls for regret, as something of 
a national reproach. Foreigners are pleased to see in it a token of . 
our undoubted decadence, and connect it disparagingly with the 
increased stature of our women—itself, so the wise would have it, 
a bad sign. 

The “superfluous” women themselves cannot but be influenced 
to some extent by this general opinion. When people pity a 
person and shake their heads over him, it is difficult for him to avoid 
pitying himself ; while of all possible occasions of self-pity, none is 
so truly painful and ruinous as the notion that one is “of no use”— 
that one is unnecessary, or an anomaly, and might just as well, or 
perhaps better, never have existed at all. 

The view that, while man has a raison d’étre in himself and in 
his relation to the community, apart from husband and father- 
hood, woman has no raison a’étre except as wife and mother, is just 
now more crudely presented than ever, especially in third or fourth- 
rate literature and journalism. All those occupations and interests 
of unmarried women which have any, sort of public significance, and 
are not directly concerned with eayhing a necessary livelihood, are 
apt to be smiled at as a mere “js aller.” Thus, so far as public 
opinion goes, there is a certain pressure put upon the unmarried 
woman to apologize to the world for being in it ; and though a large 
and ever larger number of women are able to resist this pressure, 
no wonder if it still gives direction to the thoughts and feelings of 
the majority. 

It is by no means the purpose of this paper to enquire whether 
the single state is, for the individual spinster, the best thing possible 
as regards health and happiness. In the first place, there is no 
peculiar hardship in being compelled to forego the fulness of 
these ; one way or another, acquiescence in a second best condition 
of health and happiness, or both, is at present the practically 
universal human lot, with men and women, married and single 
alike. So, no doubt, it ought not to be; but so it is. In the 
second place, the comfort or discomfort of individuals is hardly, in 
itself, an affair of primary importance ; and though we may safely 
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argue that what is not good for the hive is not good for the bee, it 
by no means follows of course that what is bad for the bee is bad 
for the hive. 

But, while leaving on one side all the private and personal 
aspects of the matter, it may nevertheless be worth while—from 
the stand-point of public utility—to ask how far the commonly 
accepted opinion, that a “ superfluity” of women constitutes dis- 
advantage to a state, is in reality a sound one. If true once, is it 
to be accounted true for all ages, and under all circumstances? Or 
may it conceivably be one of those relative truths, which require 
to be re-examined from time to time, and that in an open-minded 
unconventional way, in order to discover how far they have under- 
gone alteration with the changes of human history. 


II. 


Now let it be conceded at once that the original character- 
istic function of women gud woman, and apart from her position as 
a human being, is motherhood—and wifehood as leading to mother- 
hood. Let us also concede that the unmated female is, among the 
sub-human mammalia, a rare exception. This last fact evidently 
strikes some writers as peculiarly illuminating, peculiarly con- 
clusive, in that, to their thinking, it throws up the unmated woman 
in a glaring unnaturalness and superfluousness. 

Yet the comparison implied is not a valid one. The great 
central fact about the history of mankind is the evolution of Society, 
of the Civilised State. This, among mammalia at least, stands 
entirely by itself as a new entity with laws and nature of its own— 
a complex of related factors so infinite in number, so inextricably 
interwoven, that even the ancient fundamental relations—the con- 
jugal and the parental—appear in it only as one group among a 
thousand others. Nay, these, fundamental though they are—from 
the point of view of civilisation, as distinct from mere existence 
and the continuance of the species—cannot even be counted as the 
most essential. 

It is only in virtue of their relation to the whole that we can 
judge individual members of any human society as being profitable 
or unprofitable ; and these relations will be determined not solely 
by the character of the individuals themselves, but also and equally 
by the conditions of the society. How then can analogies drawn 
from sub-human life establish anything as to the desirability or 
otherwise of any particular form of human life? 

Take for instance this very question of superfluousness. We 
cannot, by a mere numerical statement, justify the assertion that 
there is a superfluity of any order of the population, whether classed 
by age, sex, or endowment. We have to take into account the fact 
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that each several human being is a focus of energy, a dynamic 
centre, and therewith also a mechanism for the discharge of that, 
energy. The mechanisms differ, both as to the exact method of 
discharge—that is to say, as to the work for which they are fitted 
—and also as to the amount of energy available for driving them. 


In certain conditions, and to subserve certain needs, it is good 
to have a greater portion of energy embodied, so to put it, in such 
or such a form; in other conditions, and to subserve other needs, 
another form is found more useful. Thus, in every-day practical 
experience, we may observe how almost every kind of person is by 
turns absolutely necessary and entirely superfluous. Who so 
welcome as the medical man and the sick-nurse in times of illness, 
or so readily dispensed with in times of health? A number of 
strong and active young men, trained to no particular calling, and 
contributing little or nothing to the wealth of a nation, constitutes 
in peace, an element of danger and disturbance ; when war breaks 
out, how infinitely valuable they are! 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on this—but two further general 
remarks may perhaps be made. 


In the first place, just as, in the struggle for existence among 
vegetable and animal organisms, the victory went to those plants 
and those animals in which the differentiation and general economy 
of the cells composing them was best adapted to prevailing con- 
ditions, so, in the struggle for existence between social organisms, 
the victory goes to those in which the differentiation and function- 
ing of the individuals who compose the state most closely corres- 
ponds with the exigencies of the times. Internal modification or 
internal rigidity, favourable or unfavourable according to the de- 
mands of the ever-changing environment, is the true, though often 
unrecognized, cause, of vast external upheavals and shiftings of the 
balance of power; and the initial advantage or disadvantage which 
decided the first inclination this way or that is by no means neces- 
sarily a great one. Evolution, as we know, proceeds for the most 
part by the accumulation of small things. 


In the second place, we should surely bear in mind more 
seriously than we do the fact that human energy is, for mankind, 
the first, the ultimate, the inestimable possession. We can but 
very partially determine in what forms it shall be embodied, and 
with what degree of efficiency these shall work; but that any 
particle of so priceless a treasure, even in the embodiment we 
least expect to prove serviceable, should be suffered complacently 
to run to waste, unemployed for the general good, is an instance of 
almost sub-human stupidity and recklessness. 











The Westminster Keview. 
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Let us now go back to a former statement. The fundamental 
characteristic function of woman is motherhood. The character- 
istic function of man is fatherhood. But motherhood and the 
capacity for motherhood have had an infinitely greater effect upon 
women than fatherhood has had upon men. How this came to be 
is too obvious to need dwelling on here. 

In all the womanhood of the world there is a peculiar quality 
of mind, or rather a peculiar bias and temper, which we know as 
the maternal. Its origin lies far back beyond the origin of human- 
ity ; it is found, in greater or less development, in more or in fewer 
instances, among all but the very lowest orders of living things; 
it even, so we seem to discern, antedates consciousness. But, like 
everything else, when once made part of the human social organism, 
it begins to take on a new aspect, it enters into new relations. 
What are its true potentialities, or what its range as a factor in the 
human state, no one yet knows ; for nowhere yet, among the higher 
races of history, has woman had freedom, nowhere equality with 
men. She has hitherto, indeed, scarcely concerned herself about 
these—it being of the very essence of the maternal character that, 
though possessed of great fighting power, it can hardly be brought 
to fight merely for its own advantage. 

Yet these long ages of obscure discipline have not been lost 
upon womanhood. They have formed and reformed, confirmed 
and deepened the maternal tradition, each generation re-inforcing 
the work of its predecessors, and all contributing to that differen- 
tiation of woman from man, which, if we would only realise it, has 
doubled the possibilities of humanity. 

What exactly do we mean by the maternal character? Words 
like love and tenderness instantly occur to one as partly descriptive 
of it; but it may be questioned whether these do not now signify 
qualities generally human rather than specially womanly or mater- 
nal, although, no doubt, motherhood was the beginning of them, 
and, to this day, affords so much better scope for their exercise 
than do any manly avocations, that they are still most conspicuously 
displayed by women. 

As much more specifically maternal, I would instance three 
important characteristics :— 

(1) The strong and, among women, practically universal impulse 
to place the centre of their lives outside themselves. A woman 
is restless, with the proverbial restlessness of unused powers, until 
she has found the person or persons to whom she can devote her- 
self. Once she has found the chief interest and the aim of her life 
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in the good of some other being, she can begin to show herself 
in her full strength Now she is satisfied; she is in- 
ventive, resourceful, effective. She can assert herself and 
look the world in the face; she knows herself capable 
of heroism, of the last degree of fortitude. Men are 
not made so. The man who—really and not nominally— 
transfers the centre of gravity, so to call it, of his own life to an- 
other life is enfeebled. Man serves others by taking up their 
interests into his own ; woman by merging her interests in theirs. 

(2) The second ot these specially maternal characteristics is a 
derivative of the first; viz., a remarkable capacity for governing— 
but in especial for governing in the sole and direct interest of the 
governed. 

Perhaps many of the blunders and failures of legislation might 
be traced up to a confusion between two kinds of government 
radically distinct from one another both in methods and in object. 
The first kind has for object primarily the better accomplishment 
of some ulterior purpose; and the welfare of the governed is no 
further its business than in so far as this increases their efficiency. 
As a typical instance of such government we may také the (con- 
duct) direction of an army when in the field; or the organisation 
of the different branches of the civil service ; or the management of 
the works of a factory. On the whole it seems clear that men 
have here equal aptitude with women. The second kind of 
government is concerned primarily with the well being of the 
governed. Its best typical instances are the family and the school ; 
and here it is that, given equal opportunities, women show greater 
aptitude than men. The possession of aptitude for the one kind 
of government seems, 7~so facto to imply a deficiency of aptitude 
for the other; whence there is a strong tendency in men to deal 
with affairs coming under the second head in the spirit and by the 
methods rightly appertaining to the first. 

It is obvious that the circumstances of the national life, as a 
whole, must determine whether, at any given moment, this or the 
other aspect of government is the more important for a nation. 

(3) The third characteristic which I would indicate as specially 
maternal seems again to derive from the first two. It is the power, 
brought to perfection through the training of innumerable genera- 
tions of mothers, of a constant, all-observing watchfulness and 
patience, which from day to day, from hour to hour, if need be 
for a whole lifetime, can apply itself to a succession of minute, 
necessary tasks, realising the effect of each detail upon the being 
who is the object of it all, and accepting the responsibility for its 
welfare through every breath it draws. You may take it for 
granted that every woman you meet is, has been, or will be, capable 
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—in a greater or less degree—of this peculiar kind of service, of 
adjusting herself to, and enduring this peculiar kind of strain. You 
may take it for granted that any man yo meet is not, and never 
can be, capable of it. Even in the case of the few exceptional men 
who come nearest to a woman in this respect, such a life as is 
therein implied could be borne only for a short time without some 
mental deterioration. 

It is, perhaps, too seldom recognized that the maternal 
character of women is inherent in womanhood itself, and depends 
not upon actual motherhood. We may see it exemplified in many 
a little girl, while the most casual observation of ordinary people 
and their homes cannot but lead us to the conclusion that a woman 
may bear many chiidren and yet prove herself deficient in mother- 
liness. Indeed, the power and range of the maternal instinct differs 
greatly in different women; and the dividing line between those 
more, and those less, endowed in this respect does not by any means 
run between married women on the one hand, and the unmarried 
on the other. Such a division could only be brought to pass if, 
in choosing their wives, men looked first and foremost to the 
strength of this peculiar quality. As it is, they fall in love with, 
or are otherwise prompted to marry, a woman by reason of quite 
other attractions—and it is not uncommon to see, out of a group of 
sisters, the truly maternal one unmarried, while the less maternally 
gifted are wives and the mothers of families. To the individual 
household this may now and then involve a something less of happi- 
ness, but to the community at large, as we hope presently to show, 
it is rather a gain than a loss. 

For the development of latent maternal character to its full 
capacity it would seem that it is not the bearing, but the rearing 
of the child, which chiefly matters. Throughout the whole animal 
kingdom we can trace the evolution of the mother-spirit advancing 
in direct correspondence with the length of infancy and degree of 
dependence of the offspring. Nay, where, as in the bee, the func- 
tions of bearing and rearing, usually united within one indivi- 
dual, are sundered, the maternal spirit is evinced, not by her who 
gives birth, but by those who give nurture. If this be so, it follows 
that the most truly incapacitating deprivation which a woman may 
suffer is not that of remaining unmarried, but that of never having, 
at any time, been responsible for the welfare of human beings 
weaker and less capable than herself—responsible, in particular, for 
their daily and hourly comfort and security. As a matter of fact, 
practically the whole womankind of the world is made, in one way 
or another, at some period of life, to undergo this training, whilst 
men are practically exempt from it. Combined with that peculiar 
bias of the nervous system, whose grand object is maternity, this 
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gives women their distinctive womanliness. Here must be sought 
the explanation, both of their qualities, and of the defects of their 
qualities. ; 

We may say that of those two great instincts whose combined 
action keeps all living things in being, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation and the instinct of self-reproduction, man embodies pre- 
dominantly the first and all that derives therefrom, and woman 
predominantly the second, with its derivatives. 


IV. 


Now, are there any circumstances, any conditions of life, in 
which we can say that preponderance of the one instinct over the 
other in a community is desirable? It is a question really of the 
form into which human energy—the energy of such or such a 
particular social organism—is to be thrown; and it can be truly 
answered only with reference to the exigencies which the organism 
is called upon to meet. 

Thus, if we look back upon the days when the tribes of man- 
kind lived in a state of incessant warfare, and subsisted largely by 
hunting, if we realise how slender was their command over nature, 
and how precarious their footing in the struggle for existence, we 
can readily see that self-preservation was the great thing, and an 
excess in the rumber of men over that of women an advantage: 

In somewhat more advanced communities, where agriculture 
and commerce had been established, we may, I think, take it that, 
in times of peace, it would be an advantage to have the numbers 
of the two sexes equal; though wherever and whenever the com- 
munity was exposed to war it would be good to have more men 
than women. 

But, as peoples progress towards that stage of social and mental 
development which we call civilised, we note that certain ideas and 
interests, formerly so inconspicuous as almost to count for nothing, 
become more and more important and engrossing, till, in the end, 
they give to the whole of a civilisation its special distinctive 
character. One of these is the care for the sick, the aged, the 
poor, and the helpless. It would not be difficult to show that the 
moral sense of civilised humanity, as we ourselves know it, and in so 
far as it has been modified since barbaric times, is almost entirely 
an outgrowth of our feeling of obligation towards the suffering and 
the incapable. It is a feeling now deeply-rooted in that general 
human character which underlies sex-divergence, but can there be 
any doubt that it took its rise among women—springing from their 
tenderness and pity towards the weakness of children? And does 
Not its satisfaction and activity depend upon the fulness of maternal 
character in the women of a people? 
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The communities, then, which first definitely and explicity took 
upon themselves the care of those members whom disease or old 
age had rendered useless, not only set themselves in the way to 
attain to a higher morality, but also acknowledged a new public 
need for the special aptitudes and activities of women. More than 
this, if the common responsibility towards the disabled is to be 
met without undue dislocation of other national affairs, and without 
hampering and injuring ordinary home life, it would seem that, for 
this cause alone, the normal civilised state, in times of peace, actu- 
ally requires some excess in the number of its women. It matters 
not, for our present purpose, whether these carry on this work 
within the confines of the home, or as public servants in some 
public institution—whether professionally, for payment, to gain a 
livelihood, or without payment, out of affection or sense of right ; 
the significance of the work to the moral being of the community is 
the same. 

Perhaps it is worth while to emphasize here the value to their 
country and, in general, to civilization, of those obscure lives of 
women which are spent in the tendance of some sick or aged 
relative. Every one knows cases in which rare abilities, fitted for 
some wider scope,.have been used up in this task—often so tedious, 
painful and hopeless. More than that, everyone knows instances 
of temper and spirits permanently overcast, and of health impaired 
by the long strain and trial of such work. There is a temptation to 
deplore all this; to think the self-abnegation could, and ought to 
be, obviated ; to claim the powers so spent for larger uses ; to pro- 
test against the individual hardship. No doubt, protest is in place 
where a fine life is sacrificed, without necessity, to waiting upon 
mere selfish caprice ; but where the need is real, it would seem, on 
a little reflection, that hardly any other service or achievement is 
to be compared, from the standpoint of the public good and the 
interests of the national character, with the simple performance of 
this duty. Every advance in morality, and, when a foothold is won, 
every maintenance of that foothold, are, of all things in the world, 
the most costly, and here, too, it will not answer to spare of our 
best. But every woman should surely be taught to realise that, if 
this lot falls upon her, she is not merely set to fulfil a private 
obligation, but is called thereby to embody, to safeguard, and to 
extend the highest traditions of the race. 

There is obviously yet another sphere where the need of un- 
attached women appears as the natural, inevitable, and quite healthy 
result of social progress. In primitive times the education of chil- 
dren and the management of a household were comparatively 
simple affairs, her part in them being more or less within the com- 
pass of one woman’s powers. As time goes on, however, both, of 
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necessity, become more and more complicated ; household manage- 
ment, on any considerable scale, has to be carried on by the aid of 
servants ; and the education of children is, perforce, handed over to 
the teacher. In our own time and country, no mother, however 
poor or however capable, suffices, or attempts to suffice, for all the 
wants of her family, or for the entire education of her children. 
She buys her bread at a baker’s; her stuffs, if not her ready-made 
clothing, at a draper’s, and she sends her girls and boys to school. 
But much of this work that is grown too great for her hands—and 
more particularly that of teaching children—is emphatically 
women’s work—calls emphatically for those special maternal quali- 
ties which we roughly sketched above. 

The more lengthy and complicated is the preparation and 
instruction required to make a child fit to take his place satisfac- 
torily in our complex civilised society, the more necessary it is that 
there should be a considerable number of women in a position to 
devote their lives entirely to the great national work of education. 
The more we realise the immense importance and the immense 
responsibilities of actual motherhood, the more clearly we must 
recognise this. If, however, an equal number of men are not to go 
without mates, it is necessary that these women should be, in great 
part at least, supernumerary. 

No doubt war, and precautions in view of possible war, redress 
the balance somewhat in favour of men—still, on the whole, for 
the preservation of the due internal equilibrium and the attainment 
of a maximum of activity in the social organism, when that is ina 
healthy state, and has arrived at the development which we call 
civilisation, it seems plain that it is of advantage to have some 
predominance, greater or less, of maternal energy—that is, to have 
some superfluity of women. 


V. 


So much for a healthy, prosperous social organism. We have 
next to consider whether, when the organism is unhealthy, or un- 
prosperous, the same statement, viz., that a certain “ superfluity ” 
of women is a desirable thing—can still be maintained. 

In many cases, I think, it would undoubtedly have to be 
reversed. Thus, suppose a state to be unprosperous by reason of 
poverty or of hostile surroundings, that is to say, by reason mainly 
of an unpropitiousness in external affairs—then it might, I think, 
easily be shown that, for the public good, men are wanted more 
than women, and that a “superfluity’ of women would reasonably 
be deplored. The work to be done for the re-conquering of pros- 
perity is man’s work. Where, however, the trouble is to be 
referred, not to poverty, nor to war, but to internal causes— 
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to the faulty distribution of a wealth perhaps unduly great, and to 
consequent deterioration in physique and character among large 
masses both of the rich and of the poor—there, if we consider 
accurately the nature of the problems which the State is called upon 
to solve, we shall, I believe, be forced to acknowledge that it is the 
peculiar aptitudes of women which would be most serviceable. 

If, in such a people, the excess of women over men is even 
unusually marked, this may be reckoned as, so far, a singular piece 
of good fortune, the national energy being thus thrown into the 
form in which it can most closely subserve the special needs of the 
moment, and, if properly employed, most readily bring about a 
normal, healthy condition of affairs. 

This last is, of course, our own case. We are a rich and out- 
wardly powerful country, beginning to be heavily menaced by weak- 
ness within. How easy it is to rehearse in words the oft-told diffi- 
culties that beset us. There is the poverty of vast masses of our 
population, with all its hideous train of wrongs and miseries— 
sweating, bad housing and bad food, drink and dirt and crime; 
there is our defective, mistaken, behindhand education, so long 
complacently followed, so slowly and inadequately reformed ; there 
is the ever heightened stress of competition, goading men here 
into greed, there into despair, and steadily accumulating the wealth 
of the whole nation in the hands of a few; there is physical 
deterioration ; and there is the falling birth-rate. 

Of these five, three at least—physical deterioration, education, 
and poverty—are questions which peculiarly belong to the province 
of women. They are, in fact, nothing but the daily business—the 
economies, necessities, dangers, and activities—of hearth and home 
writ large, altered only in magnitude, not in essence. They call for 
infinite patience, understanding, and watchfulness in the manage- 
ment of ever-recurring infinitesimal details; they call for a self- 
devotion, which, being perfectly natural and spontaneous, quickens 
the faculties instead of enfeebling them; and they call for that 
peculiar maternal insight and wisdom which constitutes a gift for 
governing in the direct interest of the governed. 

From one point of view our whole civilisation is a process of 
turning private industries and occupations, private needs and in- 
terests, and likewise private misfortunes, evils and weaknesses, into 
public or semi-public ones. Beginning with war and political 
government, the tendency has spread so far as to embrace most 
fields of human activity, and is more or less rapidly covering those 
which yet remain. Where this tendency affects men we have not 
resisted it—have rather welcomed and accelerated it; where it 
affects women and their special work, we have either obstructed it, 
or have suffered men to take the place of women. This has meant 
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the worst possible economy of human energy ; much hardship, both 
to women and men, and more especially to women; and a general 
confusion of thought which has caused the purely artificial and con- 
venient distinction between “public ” and “ private,” to be regarded 
as of equal reality with distinction of sex. 

For two reasons our present “superfluity” of women is surely 
for us, and in regard to our affairs of to-day, an excellent thing, 
and the most signal proof that fate, after all, does not mean so 
badly with us; first, because women, being bad fighters unless 
demonstrably for somebody else’s advantage, could hardly have 
asserted themselves, even so far as they have already done so, with- 
out the help of numbers ; and secondly, because the call for women. 
to assert themselves is peculiarly great—the business of settling our 
internal difficulties being with us just now of such a critical and 
immediate importance that it over-shadows every other, and requires 
the application to it of the best and most highly specialised mode 
of human energy. . 

How long will it take before, among ourselves, the State 
frankly recognises that the very essential thing it now most sorely 
needs, in order to meet the present crisis and ensure its safety 
and prosperity, lies in abundance under its hand? How long will 
it be before men put aside their fear and pity of women, and, in- 
stead of grudging them the toils of public service, call upon them 
—and the more sternly and imperatively the better—to do the 
women’s work of the country, as they do the men’s? How long 
will it be before women attain that equal human freedom in the 
State, without which their finest powers can hardly show them- 
selves, the denial of which shackles and dwarfs, not them alone, 
but all humanity? 

Who can tell us? Meanwhile, let the lover of mankind rejoice 
that the million “superfluous” ones, by the very force of numbers, 
and some of them much against their will, are breaking down old 
barriers, are being forced to look life in the face for themselves, 
and by hundreds are gaining the glad and wholesome certainty that 
in virtue of their very “superfluity,’ they are, for the moment, 
the best hope of their country. 


FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 





Fresrvuary. 


THE STATE AND THE EPILEPTIC. 


WITH the progress and evolution of mankind, our conception of 
what is due to the unfortunate in mind and body has gradually 
changed. The mentally afflicted are no longer regarded with 
mingled horror and fear, nor the epileptic as a hopeless maniac 
“ possessed of a devil,” for whose alleviation or cure nothing can 
be done. The recent report of the Royal Commission on the 
feeble-minded, marks a new era in the treatment of the mentally 
defective in this country. The extension of State protection to 
the vast army of nearly 150,000 uncertified mentally defective per- 
sons will ensure radical changes with regard to our present methods 
of dealing with those helpless members of the community. Among 
the helpless and the afflicted must certainly be classed the 
epileptic. The mentally defective epileptic will come under the 
general scheme for the care of the feeble-minded, but what of the 
sane epileptic? How is he to be regarded, and what is the duty 
of the State towards him? Is he a normal individual subject to 
epileptic attacks from time to time, capable of mingling and com- 
peting with his fellow creatures in the battle of life? In the vast 
majority of cases, he cannot be placed amongst the normal in mind 
and body. He is of unstable equilibrium, standing on the great 
borderland between the sane and the insane. Closely related on 
the one hand to that family of neurotics which includes the neuraes- 
thenic, the dipsomaniac, the victim of hysteria, and to the insane 
and the feeble-minded, on the other. He starts on life’s journey 
handicapped from the beginning. He is almost bound to come to 
grief without assistance. Without help and proper treatment, he 
deteriorates mentally, physically, and morally. He degenerates 
into a mentally defective, and incapable of self-support, he swells 
the number of inmates of the poor-house, the prison, and the 
asylum. And yet, with the right sort of care and assistance, he 
might be saved from himself. In ten per cent. of cases, the 
epileptic, under proper treatment, could be completely cured, and 
over 50 per cent. of the remainder might be converted into useful 
self-respecting workers. What of the sane epileptic under present 
conditions? His lot is, in many respects, more pathetic than that 
of the feeble-minded and the insane. Because he is conscious of 
his condition, he is cut off from much that makes life worth living ; 
he is temperamentally unhappy, and unfitted to meet life’s difficul- 
ties in a normal fashion. 
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In early youth he is shunned at school, regarded by his play- 
mates with mingled horror and morbid curiosity on the occasion of 
his “fits.” Lonely and with wounded spirit, he stands aloof and 
lives a solitary life among his fellows. When he leaves school he 
is still handicapped- Unable for severe mental or physical exer- 
tion, he finds difficulty in securing suitable work, he becomes worse 
as the years go on, because of the pernicious effects of idleness 
and self-absorption. By reason of his mental condition he is in- 
dolent, irascible, and impulsive, suspicious, jealous, and often 
violent. Whilst he cannot be characterised as insane, he is easily 
swayed by his emotions ; his inhibitory power is so feebly developed 
that he is a danger to himself and others. Lombroso asserts that 
there is a great analogy between the born criminal and the epilep- 
tic, and the sane epileptic is so impulsive and so emotional, that 
he is often not morally responsible for his actions. That he is a 
danger to the community nobody will deny. Even the sane 
epileptic cannot invariably be regarded as altogether responsible. 
An epileptic is liable to pass into a state of trance, when he may 
perform actions of which he has subsequently no recollection. He 
may become maniacal and even homicidal. In cases of minor 
epilepsy, where there is no real epileptiform convulsions, the 
patient may perform automatic actions which seem to be volitional, 
and become violent and destructive. Assaults made in the post- 


epileptic condition, may lead to the unfortunate person being taken 
before a magistrate and to committal to prison. In other words the 
epileptic requires control, the control effected by regulated work, by 
discipline, and by medical treatment such as can be assured by 
segregation of epileptics under the farm colony system. At the 
present time, accommodation for epileptics is of a very inadequate, 
and unsatisfactory, description. 


A certain number are dealt with in asylums, in work-houses, in 
epileptic schools, and in various charitable institutions. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain reliable statistics of the number and distribution of 
epileptics. One estimate says that there is one epileptic for every 
1,000 of the population, approximately 32,527 in the country. An- 
other authority gives the number of sane epileptics in England and 
Wales as 19,516. Apart from workhouses, the institution estab- 
lished by the Chorlton and Manchester Guardians to accommodate 
272 patients, and the proposed scheme of the Birmingham, Aston, 
and King’s Norton Guardians, present accommodation deals with 
less than one thousand epileptic adults and children. 


There are five voluntary institutions :— 


(1) The Maghull Home, where 200 epileptics are taught farm 
and garden work, housewifery, basket work, etc. 
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(2) The Meath Home, started by Lady Meath, for about 100 
mentally afflicted women and girls. 


(3) The Chalfont Colony, where 200 sane epileptics are 
employed in farm labour, market gardening, etc. 

(4) The David Lewis Colony for 200 sane epileptics, near 
Manchester. 

(5) The St. Luke’s Home, at Bournemouth, which accommo- 
dates twenty girls and women. 


Sane epileptics, apart from these enumerated as members of 
the above institutions, are distributed in workhouses, in schools, 
and in their own homes, many obtaining out-door relief in connec- 
tion with the different metropolitan and rural poor-houses. 

In 1893, there were 627 epileptics not certified as insane in 
the Metropolitan Workhouses, but the returns of the number of 
epileptics in workhouses and infirmaries outside the metropolis are 
vague and apparently unreliable. The general opinion seems to 
be that epileptics ought not to remain in workhouses. The report 
of the Commission on the feeble-minded declares that it is “a 
defect in our present workhouse arrangements that sane epileptics 
should be living in the same quarters with those epileptics who 
are obviously feeble-minded and with the insane.” The system is 
unsatisfactory, whether we consider the welfare of the epileptic 
himseif, or the effect upon the other inmates. 

What hope is there for the man or woman subject to epilepsy, 
forced because of the impossibility of obtaining work to enter the 
workhcuse ? 

It is generally recognised that light manual labour in the open 
air, firm but kindly discipline, and healthful environment, are 
essential in the treatment of epilepsy. Under unsuitable condi- 
tions, such as prevail in our workhouses, the epileptic inevitably 
becomes worse. He is, as time goes on, and his convulsive seizures 
increase in frequency and intensity, a danger to the other patients 
in the workhouse infirmary. He occupies space both in our work- 
house and asylums that might be more advantageously utilised for 
other cases. The present system of indiscriminate placing of 
pauper epileptics in poorhouses, in providing them with indoor or 
outdoor relief, or housing them in asylums, is expensive, and yet 
quite unsatisfactory. It is difficult, even well-nigh impossible, to 
get any exact estimation of the difference in the cost of epileptics 
in workhouses and asylums compared with the colony system. The 
colony system seems to be more expensive in actual money cost by 
two or three shillings a week per head. But the economical advan- 
tage in the long run is undoubted. Segregation to prevent per- 
petuation of degeneracy is a real necessity. It is cheaper to care 
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for one epileptic in the present than to take charge of the mentally 
defective offspring of that epileptic in the future. Segregation 
cannot be carried out by providing for epileptics in workhouses, 
because they would not consent to remain in workhouses except 
when necessity forced them to. Nor would the public conscience 
permit of compulsory detention on the workhouse system. Where- 
as, in colonies, where conditions of life can be made as satisfactory 
for these afflicted people as possible, they are generally pleased to 
stay, and their friends also are glad that they should remain. Fur- 
ther, the colony system would be economical in the sense that it 
would supply remunerative work for hundreds of persons now living 
an idle and useless life in the poorhouses, or at the expense of their 
friends at home. 

The Farm Colony is the ideal method of treating epileptics 
from every point of view. It is best for the epileptic; it is desir- 
able in justice to the community and to existing institutions, to 
lessen overcrowding of workhouses and asylums, and to ensure 
better classification of inmates of asylums and institutions for the 
feeble-minded. In justice to the helpless epileptic, the State must 
protect him from himself. Under present conditions he neces- 
sarily degenerates ; he is incapable of self-support, and sinks into 
the ranks of the frequently convicted petty offender. Standing, as 
he does, on the borderland of insanity, the sane epileptic may de- 
velop homicidal mania, and perpetrate crimes which are but the 
psychical reflex of his cerebral condition. Nervous explosions are 
characteristic of epilepsy. Bianchi says that epilepsy is associated 
with a state of cerebral super-excitability, that “ Epileptics remem- 
ber nothing of what has happened to them, or what they have 
thought or done, not only during the convulsive attack, but in some 
cases also during a period preceding the convulsion, and another 
period following it, and if a psychic attack (such as mania) has 
taken the place of the convulsions, this amnesia continues for a 
time after the condition is over.” In other words, an epileptic may 
commit a murder, and know nothing of it after returning to 
normal consciousness. The so-called sane epileptic is, in many 
cases, a very uncertain being. There is a case on record of a 
woman subject to epileptic seizures, who had a trifling disagree- 
ment with a neighbour. Later in the same day this epileptic, who 
had always been considered quite “sane,” attacked the three-year- 
old child of the woman in her absence, and killed it by inflicting 
injuries with a red-hot poker. 

Segregation of epileptics is the only method of preventing the: 
manufacture of epileptics. “The epileptic generates the epilep- 
tic.” There is nearly always a family history of insanity or epilepsy. 
The epileptic belongs to an insane stock, and the marriage of 
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epileptics is a physiological and social crime against posterity. 
Next to hereditary influence on the production of epilepsy, 
alcohclism is most important—alcoholism in the patient or his 
fathers. Of 140 cases examined by Robinovitch, 64 per cent. had 
been alcoholics. Sir Victor Horsley says that alcoholic mothers 
possess a far larger number of children afflicted with epilepsy than 
do ordinary mothers of the same social position. In the investi- 
gations of Dr. W. C. Sullivan as to the health of 219 children who 
had alcoholic mothers, it was found that 4.1 per cent. became epilep- 
tics, whereas in the general mass. of the population the frequency 
of epilepsy averages below } er cent. 

Other writers have found that from 12—15 per cent. of sur- 
viving offspring of alcoholics became epileptic. Chronic alcoholic 
patients frequently become epileptics, and, according to Tauzi, all 
epileptics have their disease intensified by taking alcohol. These 
facts provide a strong argument in favour of colonies for epileptics 
where they could be protected from the temptation of alcoholic 
indulgence. 

The colony system is the ideal arrangement for children also. 
Over 50 per cent. of cases of epilepsy appear before the age of 14. 
Clouston declares that 95 per cent. appear under 25 years of age. 
The epileptic is a degenerate of the type of retarded, or non- 
develcpment of the brain. In childhood, even before the attacks 
appear, the character is “ epileptiform,” in the sense that the child 
is impulsive, self-conscious, suspicious, and subject to nervous 
explosions. The intelligence is generally below the normal, al- 
though epileptics are sometimes clever and even brilliant men. 
Julius Czsar and Napoleon are sometimes quoted as exam- 
ples of genius allied to epilepsy, but in dealing with 
such a class, it is the average and not the exceptional 
person that has to be taken into consideration. The 
number of epileptic children who are normal in character and 
mental! capacity must be very small. The system of educating 
sane epileptic children in ordinary schools is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. The epileptic colony is the proper place for them in all 
cases where the parents cannot afford to give them the necessary 
care and attention. The epileptic child, especially of poor parents, 
cannot possibly obtain the manual and mental training of the right 
sort outside of a colony. The parents have not the means nor 
sufficient knowledge to guide and train them, and in many cases, 
although “sane” in the first instance, they drift gradually into 
mental enfeeblement, or degenerate into delinquents or criminals 
before they reach adult life. Under ideal home conditions, there 
is hope for the epileptic; but what of the children of the very 
poor, of the drunkard and the vicious? Their only chance is re- 
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moval to a colony before they have acquired criminal habits, and 
before mental enfeeblement becomes marked. With regard to 
“cure,” the best results are obtained from the young epileptics. 
If epileptic children can be taken from home and placed in colonies 
where they will have proper treatment and a happy environment, 
the progress of recovery is extremely hopeful. Dr. McCallum, of 
Starnthwaite, declares that removal to a colony in over 60 fer cent. 
of all cases, checks the convulsions, and so cures the disease before 
gross irreparable damage has been done to the brain. 

In the colony, epileptic children would be trained manually 
and industrially. Their education would be regulated according to 
their mental capacity. Organised games and physical drill would 
impreve their general health. Kindness combined with discipline, 
moral suasion, and firmness, would develop their character and their 
moral sense. They could be taught self-control and habits of order 
and method, punctuality, and cleanliness. The epileptic is 
naturally indolent, and regulated work is one of the best means of 
checking mental enfeeblement. At the present time epileptic 
children of normal intellect are educated in ordinary schools, except 
where the epilepsy is severe, when they are under the elementary 
Education Act of 1899, eligible for education in special residentia) 
schools for sane epileptic children. These schools, four in number, 
deal with approximately 222 chi'dren. Dr. Francis Warner esti- 
mated 12 years ago that there were 6,275 child epileptics attending 
school in England and Wales, and the policy of allowing epileptic 
children to go out into the world after school age is to be con- 
demned on humane and ethical grounds. 

The organisation of farm colonies under State control would 
mean the segregation of sane and feeble-minded epileptics; the 
establishment of schools for children in connection with the 
colonies, and careful grading of both the adult and child members 
of the community. Grading is especially necessary in the case of 
children, because of the ill effects on those with minor epilepsy of 
seeing others suffering from severe convulsive seizures. 

The establisment of colonies similar to the David Lewis and 
the Chalfont Farm colonies, would ensure that young epileptics 
would receive earlier treatment, that they would have the oppor- 
tunity of doing remunerative work, and so helping largely to sup- 
port themselves. Early treatment is essential if permanent im- 
provement is desired, and early removal to an epileptic colony 
would mean the saving of thousands of young men and girls from 
a life of crime, from years in prison, or in workhouses and asylums. 
Good results are to be obtained hy the colony system, with adult 
epileptics also, but the earlier the treatment after the onset of the 
disease the more hopeful is the chance of ultimate recovery. At 
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the present time cases do not generally come for treatment to the 
various institutions until the disease has been established for years, 
but in spite of such drawbacks, life in a colony in nearly every 
case is attended by improvement, by diminished frequency of the 
fits and improved mental and physical condition. The wholesome 
work, the outdoor life, the discipline, training and companionship, 
and the medical supervision and treatment available in a colony, 
all contribute to alleviate the distress of mind and body in every 
case, and to effect complete recovery in perhaps 10 er cent. The 
Commission on the Feeble-minded recommends that the Board of 
Control and the Committee for the care of the mentally defective 
should also undertake the charge of sane epileptics “so far as may 
be necessary.” If such care is to be comprehensive and effective 
it will mean the establishment of farm colonies to accommodate 
thousands of epileptics at present in workhouses, and thousands 
more who are living in misery and unhappiness under adverse 


conditions at home. 
ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 











THE DOMINANCE OF THE 
SECULAR IDEAL. 


IN considering this subject, we shall maintain the three following 
positions: (1) That the secular ideal is potentially, if not actually, 
dominant ; (2) that its dominance promotes human progress; and 
(3) that this dominance entails upon individuals and communities 
the duty of reaching this ideal. 

That the Secular is the dominant ideal may be argued on three 
main grounds; the inherent sacredness of secular objects, and 
duties ; the vast possibilities of secular association ; and the essen- 
tial morality of secular relations. 


Dealing with the first point, we may say that secular facts and 
phenomena include the two essential elements of moral obligation 
and religious reverence—an abyss of mystery, and the august 
majesty of law. Everything we see or use, traced to its origin, 
enshrines an insoluble mystery, compared with which many theo- 
logical and religious mysteries shrink into priestly riddles, or ghastly 
nightmares. Every secular condition and relation conforms also to 
laws as inexorable as those of any possible divine revelation ; laws 
aS supreme in human consciousness as the demands of the deca- 
logue, but more rigid in practice, visiting offenders with as instant 
a penalty as violations of gravitation or vitality. For, in secular 
things, a single false step, one indiscretion, temptation once yielded 
to, may wreck—has ‘often wrecked—a lifetime. The secular, 
through bringing man thus into close contact with the most sacred 
realities—God, duty, spirit, moral choice—presents an ideal of 
character and action, no whit inferior to, or less authoritative than, 
that ascribed to religion. 

The vast possibilities of secular association further confirm the 
dominance of the secular ideal. In proportion as men combine 
together for their common human interests they rise both morally 
and socially; emerging gradually, but surely, from savage to civi- 
lised life, a change retarded and imperfect wherever association is 
partial and defective. Politics, science, commerce, and even religion 
alike bear witness to the indispensableness of secular association to 
their progress. How indispensable may be judged by two facts: 
that there are to-day, in London alone, about (probably over) 1,900 
registered societies for almost every conceivable object ; and also 
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that Trade Unionism has so flourished, that whereas its members 
numbered only 118,367 at its inception in 1868, they now reach 
nearly two millions, represented at the last congress by 518 dele- 
gates, including more than a dozen members of Parliament. No- 
where is the dominance of the secular ideal more marked than in 
its tendency to bring men together, to soften asperities, relax iron 
creeds, and modify immature theories. It is to the vast—we might 
say the limitless—possibilities of association, gathering up and con- 
centrating ideas and energies that would otherwise be formless or 
mischievous, that we look for one of the strongest moral levers in 
the uplifting of individuals and of society. 

The essential morality of secular relations constitutes a third, 
and a crowning proof of the rightful dominance of the secular ideal. 
History and experience conclusively show that human life can 
never be normal, except as its secular relations are strictly ethical, 
judged by the highest conceivable standard. So nicely balanced 
are these conditions of our common life that the least divergence— 
variation by a hair’s breadth—from the loftiest standard we know 
throws it instantly, and sometimes hopelessly, into moral chaos. In 
this respect, secular life stands on precisely the same moral level as 
the religious life. And this is as true of secular life in the aggre- 
gate as in the unit, as true yesterday as to-day. There has ever 
been a germinal moral instinct in mankind gradually taking shape 
and acquiring force, which, independently of, and sometimes op- 
posed to, the popular religious sentiment, has moved men to purify 
character, sanctify marriage, free the slave, preach universal peace, 
redeem the criminal, succour the poor, and treat all men as brothers. 
And the dependence of national prosperity on the sound morality 
of our secular relations is becoming daily more keenly perceived. 
The importance to humanity of the purity of the home, of the 
fidelity of the citizen, of the harmony between employer and em- 
ployed, of the honest fulfilment of obligations on the part of muni- 
cipal and parliamentary representatives, is being felt and acknow- 
ledged as never before ; and practical movements, hostile to the 
wrongdoer and friendly to the right-doer, designed to make evil 
more difficult and goodness easier—searching criticism and prosecu- 
tions on the one hand, and hostels, missions, free libraries, and 
institutes on the other—are being vigorously pursued and 
established. 

An actual incident will show the value of a dominating secular 
ideal. The mother of four sons living in the country was so deter- 
mined to screen them from the evil associations of the public--house 
and from bad companionship, that she took the trouble to learn the 
indoor games boys enjoy that she might play these with them. Her 
efforts proved completely successful, each of her sons growing up to 
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be honoured members of society. Whether she supplemented these 
self-denying efforts, (which made serious inroads on her rest, and 
led her to think chess a cruel waste of time), by religious teaching 
is not known; but it is certain that the latter alone could never 
have been relied upon for the moral effects produced. 

Three special social tendencies show that the Secular ideal pro- 
motes progress: concentrating attention on the present life ; test- 
ing public movements by their moral issues; giving the labouring 
classes their fair share of consideration and power. 

The tendency to concentrate attention on the present life finds 
pointed illustration in the substitution, in religious thought and life, 
of practice for theory. In all churches and sects, character and con- 
duct are now stressed rather than rites and dogmas. Instead of 
religious character being impaired by association with the secular, 
it is almost universally felt to be promoted by a deep and living 
interest in it. Holiness is seen to mean, not “separation,” put 
“wholeness” ; not severance from the things about us, but that com- 
pleteness of being which sanctifies everything ; that full develop- 
ment of the entire man which enables us to know all life without 
moral injury. Practical proofs of this tendency are manifest 
’ throughout our myriad social and religious agencies. The latter, 
especially, exhibit it in the Institutional Church, the P.S.A. 
brotherhoods, lantern services, etc., in which social and recreative 
forces—orchestral music, unconventional addresses on social and 
general, as well as religious topics, and other attractions—are 
brought to bear on the audiences, which are composed chiefly of the 
working classes. A conspicuous London Wesleyan minister says of 
his men’s meetings: “We ask no declaration of creed, presuming 
only that those who join our brotherhood arg desirous of leading 
the good life, and wishful to help each other, believing that religion 
is not an opinion, but a life; not a shibboleth, but a spirit.” 

Testing public movements by their moral issues, is a distinc- 
tive feature, both of politics and commerce. It is seen in both 
through the prevailing obligation felt to put principle before self- 
interest. Peculations by public bodies, embezzlement by officials, 
oppression by employers, are keenly criticised, and if clearly fraudu- 
lent, promptly exposed and condemned. This movement has also 
induced a truer estimate of the qualifications of legislators, placing 
the claims of intelligence and capacity above those of birth and 
wealth. In the personnel of the present House of Commons, to- 
gether with the measures passed and projected—many of which, e.g., 
the Licensing Bill, the Companies’ Act, Old Age Pensions and 
Small Holdings’ Acts, stand the strictest of moral tests—as well as 
in the drink crusade, the education conflict, and the peace move- 
ment outside Parliament, we have happy augury of the reality of 
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the national conviction that moral issues are the true test of poli- 
tical and social changes, and that moral excellence, in citizen or 
legislator, is of far more value to the State and to the world than 
the prestige of coronet or purse. 

A desire to give the labouring classes their fair share of con- 
sideration and power is manifest in each of the twenty-six (or 
more) measures passed by the present Parliament, in relation to 
labour, trade, law, and agriculture. And, in addition to this direct 
legislation, in the important administrative boons granted to the 
labouring classes in connection with housing, food, child-life, factory 
inspection, etc. This solicitude is further evident in the obligation 
felt by employers respecting the moral rights of workmen, and their 
anxiety to do them the most complete justice. A most striking 
example of this is furnished by the action of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, and the three chief English cocoa firms, Messrs. Cad- 
bury, Fry, and Rowntree (Messrs. Stollwerck, of Cologne, also join- 
ing in it), to repress slave labour in the Portuguese settlements of 
Angola, the islands of San Thomé and Principe, on the West 
African coast. At the expenditure of some thousands, inquiries 
were made into the system of labour, and visits paid by Mr. W. A. 
Cadbury, to Lisbon, which resulted in an undertaking on the part 
of the planters that the demands of the English cocoa firms for free 
labour should be conceded. It has, however, recently transpired 
that the planters’ promises have not been duly observed, and Mr. 
W. A. Cadbury is proceeding to West Africa, with Mr. Joseph Burtt 
(who, with a doctor, made the original enquiries), to ascertain the 
actual facts. Should it be found that slave labour is still employed, 
and that the planters are deaf to the remonstrances of our Foreign 
Office, and the English firms, Messrs. Cadbury will withdraw their 
custom from these cocoa plantations. 

This moral consideration of employers for the interests of their 
workers is further shown in the social and educational advantages 
provided by the leading English and many foreign firms. These 
advantages may be briefly classed under the three following heads. 

Better Pay—Wages in manufacturing firms, if not technically 
higher, of late, have been substantially increased by the system of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership, and special rewards for efficient 
service, adopted, in some form, by Messrs. Cadbury, Sir W. P. 
Hartley, the Batley Mills Woollen Co., the South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., and other gas and industrial companies. At a recent distribu- 
tion of profits, Sir W. P. Hartley referred to it as an encouraging 
fact that he had distributed thousands in this way. 

Healthier Conditions—These are carefully provided by most 
leading manufacturers. The works of Messrs. Cadbury, Rowntree, 
and Lever Bros., are built on sites specially selected for their salu- 
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brity, and are models of convenience and sanitation. Crossfield 
and Sons burn smokeless coal in special stoves, thereby relieving 
their workpeople, and the inhabitants of Warrington, from the 
smoke nuisance, besides saving from 1,000 to 1,200 tons of coal 
per week. Several pottery firms take special precautions against 
lead poisoning, providing ample facilities for ablution, and a daily 
medicated lozenge as a preventive. Pretty and Co. (Ipswich) fur- 
nish a nursery where the children of their women workers can be 
left in charge of nurses. Baths and wash-houses are a special 
feature of the Westinghouse Company, and many firms provide 
good meals at low prices, and offer prizes to abstainers. 

Improvement and Recreation —These form a prominent fea- 
ture in the management of the majority of long-standing English 
and foreign firms. Rowntree Bros. employ a lady M.A. as social 
secretary, to organise clubs, and regulate the social needs and claims 
of the workers—a common custom in America. Messrs. Cadbury 
(who refuse to employ married women), Messrs. Crossfield, and 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., provide libraries and club rooms, and 
organize classes for boys and girls, whom they encourage to pass 
examinations. The gardens maintained for workers by Messrs. 
Cadbury, Rowntree, and Messrs. Boden (Derby), and the boys’ and 
girls’ gardens, provided by at least one English and one American 
firm, pleasantly combine instruction with diversion. Huntley and 
Palmer (Reading) have 14 acres of playing fields. Turning to 
recreation, Messrs. Crossfield, Brunner, Mond and Co. Messrs. 
Guinness, Mr. J. G. Graves, Burroughs and Welcome, and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co., give a week or fortnight’s annual holiday 
without loss of wages.1 Messrs. Cadbury’s works are closed for 14 
days at the end of July, and a summer camp arranged for. Messrs. 
Thomas Adams and Co., maintain cottages for girls, from May to 
October, for a fortnight’s rest, with pay. The Waltham Watch Co. 
and National Cash Register Co. (U.S.A.), and some German firms, 
give similar holiday facilities. Messrs. Heinz place a wagonnette 
and pair at the disposal of their 700 girls, for a day’s picnic in fine 
weather, each going in rotation, those in weak health being specially 
considered.2 

All these advantages seem combined in Letchworth Garden 
City, where some dozen London firms have established works with 


__ I. Most firms attach conditions as to attendance, etc., so that holidays test and 
influence character. Brunner, Mond & Co., nevertheless, report that their conditions 
are met by 98 per cent. of their workers, which is considered highly creditable. Messrs. 
Crossfield’s conditions are rather stringent, but the percentage of workers meeting them 
has grown as follows :—1900, 57 per cent ; 1901, 63 per cent.; 1902, 66 per cent, ; 
1903, 77 per cent. ; 1904, 84 per cent. 

2. Model Factories and Villages,” by Budgett Meakin. Fisher Unwin, 1905, 
The firms quoted are, of course, only samples, not an exhaustive list. Messrs. Lever, 
for instance, might have been mentioned under each heading. 
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the greatest satisfaction, both to employers and employed. It 
has been truly said of the class of firms above described: “ Either 
these firms are doing more than their duty, or they are setting an 
example worthy to be followed, and, indeed, setting up a new 
standard for the conduct of business; it may be that along these 
lines will be found the alternative to Socialism.” If so, it will be 
due to the dominance of the Secular ideal 


That the dominance of the Secular ideal entails on individuals 
and communities the duty of reaching it—that they neglect it at 
their peril—is involved in the fact that human happiness and wel- 
fare depend mainly on secular prosperity. 


This is true of individuals. No one, whatever his gifts or 
abilities, can obtain success or influence, unless he reaches, in some 
measure, the secular ideal. Apart from persecution—an interlude 
in human history—abandonment of secular interests has never been 
a possible course. The nobler the man, the greater has been his 
sense of their ideal, and of his obligation to reach it, to make, at 
any rate, the best of his world. This duty belongs to no special 
class. Religious teachers and leaders are as dependent on secular 
success for their influence and power as politicians or merchants. 
Means of livelihood and uprightness in common work, are essential 
passports to any reputation and service, and fundamental bases of 
the individual’s relation to a civilised society. And these condi- 
tions can be realised only by pursuing the secular ideal. On the 
measure of its dominance in every life—the completeness of our 
fulfilment of the duty it entails—will be the degree of our moral 
and social efficiency, of our wealth, not in money merely, but in 
strength of character, foresight, and governing power. 


Experience proves that in inculcating this duty on the young 
and inexperienced, no special reliance can be placed on religious 
teaching. Close observation shows that sincerely religious people 
are often completely blind to the demands and chances of practical 
life; and that both on the moral and economic side, religion is no 
adequate security for secular success. The ignominous failures of 
professedly religious men, as trustees and company promoters or 
directors, which have often scandalized society, and shorn hundreds 
of their modest savings, show that high moral character is not a 
necessary result of religious belief; while the unwise schemes of 
. many truly Christian persons prove that religion er se affords no 
help to, but rather perverts, practical judgment. The writer could 
quote examples from his own immediate circle of men religiously 
brought up, who, both on the moral and economic side, wrecked 
their lives—a clergyman, a minister, a solicitor, a tradesman—after 
enjoying the best educational and religious opportunities. Lacking 
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the moral fortitude taught by the secular ideal, they died in dis- 
grace, through drink, vice, and incapacity. It may, of course, be 
replied that hundreds of religious men have reached the highest 
characters, and filled the most honourable posts. But this is just 
because they have xo/ relied for success on religion alone, because 
they have supplemented it by their practical powers and definite 
moral and economic training; fulfilled the duty we are urging— 
reached the secular ideal. , 

This view finds confirmation in the establishment of the Moral 
Instruction League for the promotion of non-theological moral in- 
struction, which has the support of many distinguished University 
men, professors, scholars, and ministers of religion, who join in 
urging the importance of teaching children “the practical side of 
morals, without travelling into debatable religious questions.” 
Further impetus in the same direction has been derived from the 
International Moral Congress, attended by over 1,200 representa- 
tive men and women, and from the publication of Prof. Sadler’s 
report on “ Moral Instruction and Training in Schools” (2 vols.). 
The position thus affirmed is, that, while not excluding religious 
teaching, direct inculcation of moral principles and duties is essen- 
tial to the formation of sound’ moral character. The latter is not 
necessarily conveyed in set lessons, but rather gathered up from 
all; using all school duties, not excepting recreation, to create a 
moral atmosphere and tone. This can be done all the more effec- 
tively by avoiding theological appeals to fear, or to dread of church 
censure. “ Every lesson in history or literature,” it has been truly 
said, “ will bring home the fact that all lives worth living, have been 
lived by the great unseen laws of truth, righteousness, and devotion 
to duty.” 

This duty is incumbent on society. Neglect of the secular ideal 
involves, as history has shown, the wreck of communities, no less 
than of individual lives, and their prosperity and power equally 
depend on its attainment. To this end, moral and social reforms 
are increasingly called for. Politics, religion, commerce—the entire 
round of human interests—need to be constantly and more deeply 
pervaded by moral forces. Two facts give point to this urgency 
at the present time—the prevalence of trickery and chicanery in 
trade and finance, of which many examples might be given; and 
the existence of a large class of society, both rich and poor, who 
are untouched by religious, and but slightly even by moral influences. 
As we write, a bishop is lamenting decreased church attendance, 
and a general neglect of religious services, and complaint is being 
made of a tradesman’s tampering with invoices so as to misrepresent 
to a custcmer the actual cost of articles. The unblushing corrup- 
tion among public bodies, which has filled so large a place in the 
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daily press, further indicates the inferior moral tone prevailing in 
society. No wonder that in the same paper, containing the bishop's 
lament, a prominent London Baptist minister pictures Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, who has fled, for his own sake, from the city of destruction, 
feeling compelled to return to it, and attempt its transformation 
into the city of God. 

The working classes, moreover, are by no means universally 
the subjects of the solicitous consideration of employers described 
in previous paragraphs. There are large sections of workers—. 
miners, quarrymen, foundrymen, cotton operatives, and railway ser- 
vants—whose callings are specially marked by monotony, drudgery, 
and risk to life, for whom neither legislators nor capitalists have as 
yet done much. The description given, by a recent traveller, of 
Pittsburg (U.S.A.), may, perhaps, furnish a not altogether unfair 
picture of the unlovely toil of workmen in our own “ black country.” 
At Pittsburg, which has been called he// with the lid off,“ Fourteen 
thousand chimneys discharge their burning sparks. From above 
soot, ashes, and glowing embers rain in a steady shower. Scarce 
an hour passes without an accident, and no day without a fatal 
disaster Evening tranquillity is unknown, twilight does not 
bring peace and rest. The fires burn on, the steam-hammers clang, 
and the rain of sparks continues with even greater fury. Toil and 
struggle proceed without intermission. There is no Sunday, no 
holidays are observed. The host of bond slaves bear their yoke 
without cessation... .” “(The Inner Life of the United States,” 
by Count Van de Vaya). Clearly no kind of religious teaching can 
remedy conditions such as these. Nothing short of the fulfilment 
of the duty entailed by the dominance of the secular ideal can save 
society from this sort of social perdition—the duty of practically 
lifting the proletariat to their just level, through wise industrial 
legislation, and ethical regulation of modes of living, of labour, and 
of instruction, which shall enable the most heavily handicapped 
workmen to approach, if not reach, this ideal.* 

It is only by the fulfilment of this duty on the part of indivi- 
duals and society, that mankind can make nature their friend instead 
of their foe, in the cause of progress. Progress, in its fullest sense, 
can only be realised, through evolution, by “the survival of 
the fittest.” If we level down the environment, physically and 
morally, nature fulfils this law by removing the weak and disquall- 
fied by disease, as suggested by Prof.Ridgway, at the British Asso- 


3- In reply to a recent enquiry for recommendations as to the improvement 
of the district, Mr. John Burns sent the following message to the National 
Municipal League meeting at Pittsburg: ‘Six days work a week instead of 
seven ; three shifts of eight hours instead of two shifts of twelve; no twenty- 
four hour shifts ; better housing ; counter attractions to the saloon ; more parks 
and open spaces ; the improvement of the river front ; the humanising of labour 
instead of the brutalisation of toil.” 
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ciation meetings. But, if we level up the environment, nature will 
aid us to obey it, so as to prevent the production of the physically 
and mentally “unfit.” As Dr. A. R. Wallace showed in the For:- 
nightly Review, for September, 1890, there is no necessity for the 
crueller method of fulfilling Darwin’s principle (which he did not 
himself apply socially); since the propagation of the “ unfit,” de- 
pended directly on evil, z.¢., unnatural, conditions of existence. So 
long as slums, abject poverty, and degradation existed, there would 
be continuous production of those unfit for life, in its better aspects, 
who were certain to be speedily swept away. But by reversing 
these conditions, a class of men and women would be born, even in 
the lower social ranks, corresponding to their improved surround- - 
ings, as the result of natural selection, which would both morally 
and physically justify the principle of “the survival of the fittest.” 
“When all receive the best and most thorough education . . . when 
the standard of public opinion is set by the wisest and best... . . 
then we shall find that a system of selection will come spontaneously 
into action, which will steadily tend to eliminate the lower and more 
degraded types of man, and thus continually raise the average stan- 
dard of the race.” 


CHAS. FORD. 





Feprvary. 


HABITUAL CRIME. 


THE problem of habitual crime is one which has occupied a good 
deal of attention for several years past, but is nevertheless one on 
which few persons have formed very definite opinions. “I can 
imagine nothing more unfortunate,” wrote Sir A. Wells (and Sir 
R. Anderson declares his approval), “than hasty legislation on such 
a matter”; and I do not think the subject has yet 
been adequately discussed. I may mention that an opposite 
course from that of the indefinite sentence was strongly 
urged some years ago by the late Mr. William Tallack 
and the Howard Association. Our present sentences, he 
thought, were not definite enough; and he proposed on each suc- 
cessive conviction, to make a definite addition to that passed on 
the last occasion. Thus if the sentence passed on the first con- 
viction were six months’ imprisonment and the addition were fixed 
at three months, the sentence on the second conviction would be 
nine months, on the third twelve months, on the fourth fifteen 
months, and so on—the prisoner knowing in every instance after 
the first, the exact sentence that would be passed on him in the 
event of being again convicted. This system was described as 
“cumulative sentences.” I do not know that it is still without 
advocates. And it may be added that when the indefinite sentence 
has been adopted in other countries, it was not always intended 
for habitual criminals. It seems in fact to have been more fre- 
quently intended for promoting reform than for rendering the 
prisoner innocuous to society. There is at all events no general 
agreement as to the special suitability of the indefinite sentence to 
habitual criminals. 

So far as the Home Secretary is concerned, the main idea of 
the second part of the Prevention of Crimes Bill is not new. He 
was the Chairman of a Committee appointed in the year 1895 to 
inquire into the condition of our prisons by the then Home Secre- 
tary—the present Premier—and another member of this Commit- 
tee is now also Cabinet Minister—Mr. Haldane. “We venture,” 
writes the Committee, “to offer the opinion formed during this 
inquiry that a new form of sentence should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the judges by which these offenders ” (habituals) “ might be 
segregated for long periods of detention during which they would 
not be treated with the severity of first-class hard labour or penal 
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servitude, but would be forced to work under less onerous condi- 
tions. As loss of liberty would to them prove eventually the 
chief deterrent, so by their being removed from the opportunity of 
doing wrong the community would gain.” There is no suggestion 
in any part of the report that the habitual criminal should on the 
same conviction be sentenced to penal servitude for a definite term 
together with a subsequent detention for an indefinite period 
under relaxed conditions. In this respect the provisions of the 
Bill differ from the report of the Committee, and I think most of 
those who have considered the subject will prefer the report to 
the Bill. Another recommendation of the Committee which is 
lost sight of in the Bill (though referred to in some of the Home 
Secretary’s speeches) is that “habitual offenders should be collect- 
ed together and detained for long periods im prisons specially 
adapted for them.” These special prisons, they suggest, should 
have their sites on estuaries or other places affording good scope 
for land reclamation. This I think will also strike most readers 
as a better arrangement than scattering habitual criminals up and 
down in ordinary prisons, which seems admissible under the Bill. 
The Committee referred to statistics as showing that offenders 
who had been previously convicted four times almost invariably 
incurred a fifth conviction. This is no doubt the source of the 
corresponding clause in the present Bill. They go on to say “We 
have not attempted a definition of Habitual Criminal.” A Com- 
mittee was quite justified in adopting this course; but surely an 
Act of Parliament should not leave the term “Habitual Criminal” 
undefined when it attaches a new and heavy penalty to a finding 
that the prisoner is one. The only requirements in the Bill 
appear to be: first, that in addition to the present offence, the 
prisoner shall have been three times convicted of a “crime”—a very 
wide and indefinite term —and secondly, that at the time of commit- 
ting the offence of which he has now been convicted, he was 
“leading persistently a dishonest or criminal life.” This description 
again is very vague and indefinite. May not the jury infer from 
the mere fact of three previous convictions that he was in their 
opinion “leading persistently a dishonest or criminal life”? Then 
what is meant by a “criminal life”? Is a man who persistently 
gets drunk and disorderly leading a criminal life? Is a suffragette 
who persistently causes a disturbance at a Cabinet Minister’s door 
leading a criminal life? The legislation I presume is intended 
for habitually dishonest persons, in which case it should be limited 
to habitual dishonesty in its numerous forms. But what is the 
meaning of leading a dishonest life? Why not adopt the definition 
in the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, “getting his livelihood by 
dishonest means,” if that be the meaning intended? This would 
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only apply to what Sir Robert Anderson calls a “professional 
criminal. But I am in doubt whether the framers of the present 
Bill intended it to apply to professionals only, or to include those 
who earn their bread otherwise than by theft, but are ready to 
steal whenever they get a good chance. They usually steal arti- 
cles of little value ; for the owners of valuable articles seldom leave 
them where any passer-by can pick them up. Locking up these 
petty thieves for life, even without a preceding term of penal 
servitude, seems like breaking butterflies on the wheel. But will 
not the Bill have this effect? Or is it’ to be left to the 
judges to decide whether it is to have this effect or not? This 
is one of the matters which Statute ought to clear up and not 
leave it to the administrators of the law to guess at the intentions 
of the Legislature. To examine the provisions of the Bill a 
little more closely: When a man who has had three previous con- 
victions for crimes (they may be crimes of a totally different 
character, such as assault, bigamy and theft) is charged with a 
fourth crime he may also be charged with being a habitual criminal, 
and if found to be so, may then receive a definite sentence for the 
fourth crime, together with an indefinite one to follow, because he 
is a habitual criminal. I assume that his three previous sentences 
were sufficient to expiate his three previous offences, and that 
the present definite sentence will be sufficient to expiate his fourth 
offence. All the offences of which he has been convicted will 
thus have been expiated before the indefinite sentence which is 
expected to last for “a lengthened period of years” commences. 
This should be borne in mind. But notwithstanding the mar- 
ginal note, the Bill seems to provide that it is only when the sen- 
tence for the fourth offence is a term of penal servitude that the 
indefinite sentence can be passed as a sequel to it. Now suppose 
the fourth offence consists of stealing to the value of five shillings, 
would any judge pass sentence of penal servitude unless the 
prisoner were known to be an old offender? But if the definite 
sentence of penal servitude is only passed on him because he is 
a habitual criminal, why should the indefinite sentence be imposed 
on him in addition for the very same reason? On the other hand 
if the sentence passed on him for the fourth offence is imprison- 
ment, not penal servitude, it seems to me that the judge can give 
no effect to the finding of the jury that he is a habitual criminal ; 
for the indefinite sentence can only be grafted on a prior term 
of penal servitude. Most people will think it more equitable as 
well as simpler that when the jury finds that a prisoner convicted 
for the fourth time is a habitual criminal, the judge may pass on 
him an indefinite sentence instead of a definite one. But the Bill 
goes further and throws difficulties in the way of the Home Secre- 
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tary shortening the definite sentence in order to let in the inde- 
finite one. He is to have regard to the time when the prisoner 
would in the ordinary course have received a ticket of leave in 
directing him to be transferred from ordinary penal servitude to the 
class of indefinites. Is there any reason why he should not be 
empowered to direct this transfer at an earlier date ? 

The object of the indefinite sentence is that “it is expedient 
for the protection of the public that the offender should be kept 
in detention for a lengthened period of years.” But what is the 
object of the preceding definite sentence? _If it is also to protect 
the public, would not that object be equally effected by sending 
him to preventive detention at once? If it is to deter the prisoner 
from repeating his offence, why should it be immediately followed 
by a sentence based on the assumption that it will have failed to 
deter him and that it will still be necessary for the protection of 
the public to keep him under lock and key at the expiration of this 
sentence? But if the object is neither to deter him from repeat- 
ing his offence nor to render him incapable of repeating it by 
keeping him in safe custody, what is the object of it? Is it 
thought that he should first be punished to expiate his offence 
and then further punished for the protectidn of the public? This 
double punishment did not originate with Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee, but with Sir Robert Anderson; and he only advocated it 
for professionals. The Bill seems to spread its net wider and 
bids fair to capture a much larger number of fish than Sir Robert 
Anderson desired. In trying to amend the Gladstonian report 
on Andersonian principles it will probably (unless amended) pro- 
duce worse effects than either Gladstone or Anderson would have 
produced if left a free hand. But I prefer Gladstone to 
Anderson. 

The object of “preventive detention” is merely to protect the 
public—by keeping the habitual criminal in a place where he will 
be harmless. There is no provision for bringing any reformative 
agency to bear on him—in which respect I think the proposed 
scheme differs from that adopted in other countries, where the 
indefinite sentence is admissible. The prisoner is supposed to be 
irreclaimable—incapable of being reformed. And indeed if any 
attempt to reform him (such as is contemplated, with younger 
offenders in the first part of the Bill) were intended, it ought to be 
made at a much earlier stage than the fourth conviction. The 
habitual criminal is to be treated as labouring under a mortal 
disease and no curative treatment is prescribed by the Bill. There is 
merely to be a periodical inspection to ascertain whether the 
vis medicatrix nature has not prevailed over the disease and fitted 
him for liberation. I do not find that any attempt is to 
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be made to cure the leprosy. The priests are merely to 
look in occasionally and let the patient out when they 
pronounce him clean. But it is not easy to see in this 
case what grounds they have for pronouncing him clean. 
For the disease is a tendency to steal, and they are re- 
quired to decide whether he has been cured or not while he is 
confined to a place where stealing is impossible. If they have 
nothing to rely on but the prisoner’s professions, the most accom- 
plished hypocrite will have the best chance of release. If the only 
steps taken to reform a man is to say to him, “you will not get 
out until you have reformed,” I should receive all his professions 
of reform cum grano salts. 

That “preventive detention,” even in an Asylum Prison (a kind of 
establishment that does not seem to be contemplated by the Bill) 
will be of a penal character is sufficiently obvious. Confinement 
of any kind is a severe punishment to many persons, but confine- 
ment in an ordinary prison where everything is intended to make 
the prisoner uncomfortable (in order to deter him from repeating 
his offence) is a very different thing from confinement in an Asy- 
lum where we study the comfort of the inmates as far as is con- 
sistent with the objects of the Asylum. It is of course desirable 
to make the habitual criminal do something for his own support, 
and this may involve forced labour. But when we have provided 
for forced labour and safe custody, what else is needed? Are we 
at once to render him innocuous and to try to deter him 
from returning to his old courses in the improbable event of his 
being released while physically capable of doing so? This might 
be asked in any case; but if preventive detention is always to be 
preceded by a period of deterrent detention, what possible reason 
can be given for introducing a deterrent element into preventive 
detention? This latter detention is to take place under 
the ordinary rules of penal servitude, except in so _ far 
as the Home Secretary chooses to relax them. He need not relax 
them at all unless he chooses to do so, and he can relax them as 
much or as little as he pleases. The prisoner can plead no legal 
right to any relaxation whatever. It seems to me that in passing 
such a Bill, Parliament is delegating its proper functions to 
the Home Secretary, to whom large powers in other respects are 
proposed to be given (I have already indicated the only instance 
in which they seem to me to be unduly restricted). The Act 
ought to provide that the conditions should be more lenient than 
those of penal servitude and give some indication as to the kind 
of relaxations which the Legislature regards as necessary. 

I am surprised to find so little provision for attempting to 
reform prisoners in the second part of the Bill, not only because 
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the indefinite sentence has been so frequently associated with 
reform elsewhere, but because the report of Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee laid great stress on it. To cite one passage only :—“ There 
are but few prisoners, other than those who are in a hopeless state 
through physical or mental deficiencies, who are irreclaimable. 
Even in the case of habitual criminals there appears to come a 
time when repeated imprisonments, or the gradual awakening of 
better feelings, wean them from habitual crime. Governors, chap- 
lains, matrons, male and female warders, by personal influence, 
have reclaimed individual prisoners. Given more time and oppor- 
tunity for the work of reclamation it is certain that in proportion 
there would be an increased measure of success.” In quoting this 
passage, however, I think that in it and other passages in this 
report, the Committee falls into two errors. ‘First (and the error 
is a very common one) that punishment which is intended to deter 
has in itself a tendency to reform the person on whom it is in- 
flicted ; and, secondly, that all efforts at reforming prisoners must 
be effected by the prison staff, whereas I believe that free admis- 
sion to such reformative agencies as the Salvation Army would 
accomplish much more than the best-regulated prison staff. “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” seems to be the principle 
on which prisoners are usually kept in such complete seclusion. 
But are we afraid that the prisoners will corrupt the Salvation 
Army, or that the Salvation Army will corrupt the prisoners ? 

We have heard so much of the urgency of the question, and 
the necessity of protecting the public against habitual thieves that 
I may add a few remarks on this subject. It is not true that all 
kinds of professional crime have increased in the way that Sir 
Robert Anderson alleges. Indeed, in the letter of Sir A. Wills, 
which he quotes in support of his views, the writer notices a con- 
siderable falling off in the offences of coining and blackmailing. 
Secondly, as to one class of habitual criminals, which seems to be 
included in the provisions of the Bill—(I say “seems to be,” be- 
cause the provisions are too indefinite for me to give a positive 
opinion)—Sir A. Wills remarks (apparently with Sir R. Anderson’s 
approval): “They do more harm generally to themselves than to 
other people. They constitute no danger to society, and very 
often deserve as much pity as punishment.” Is there any reason 
for locking up these people for “a lengthened period of years,” or 
is the game worth the candle? Thirdly, the statement that im- 
prisonment or penal servitude, is entirely useless in the case of 
habituals is untrue. It may have been inflicted with the object of 
deterring them from repeating the same offence, and have failed in 
effecting that object. | But, if the “habitual” has spent three- 
fourths of his time in prison since his first conviction—which is no 
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unusual proportion—have we not protected the public against 
three-fourths of the depredations which he would have committed 
if left at large? And is a reduction of 75 per cent. to be utterly 
disregarded, when a reduction of 100 per cent. is considered of 
such supreme importance? Fourthly, the ordinary thief is not a 
“beast of prey.” He resembles the mice and rats, or sparrows, 
who consume our food, but otherwise do us no harm. If a par- 
ticular mouse eludes the trap and the cat, need we pull down the 
wall to kill him in his hole? This is the kind of remedy that some 
people propose for habitual thieves. Fifthly, all these compari- 
sons to beasts of prey, wolves, etc., proceed on an utterly erroneous 
basis, viz., that the children of thieves will always be thieves, and 
that the children of honest people will always be honest. If. 
wolves sometimes gave birth to dogs, and dogs sometimes gave 
birth to wolves, we would not get rid of the race of wolves by 
confining all the existing wolves in a menagerie. Any project for 
putting an end to professional crime altogether must, I believe, 
prove futile. All that we can do is to reduce it. That crime is not 
always hereditary is admitted by Sir Robert Anderson himself. 
“Tt has been abundantly proved by work done among destitute 
lads in London during the last quarter of a century,” he writes, 
“that the children even of vicious and degraded parents, if taken 
in time, can be trained to lead clean and useful lives,” and again: 
“It is a mistake to suppose that boys who take to the streets are 
always the children of bad people, or that they themselves have 
more than their proper share of ‘original sin.’ Whatever the 
reason, there are many honest and respectable folk among the 
working classes who allow their sons to get beyond their control, 
and a committal to gaol is felt as a cruel blow in such a family.” 
How, then, will locking up the living wolves keep us free from 
wolves in the future? Lastly, habitual criminals are not outlaws. 
The State protects them, and is bound to protect them in all cases 
where they have not violated the law. If driving carelessly I run 
over a thief and injure him, I am liable in damages. If I wrong- 
fully take possession of his lands he can eject me. He is a citizen, 
and entitled to all the benefits of citizenship save those of which 
he has been deprived as a punishment for his crime; and the 
State in protecting the public against his depredations, is bound to 
do so without giving him unnecessary or excessive pain or discom- 
fort. Even if he were a horse or a dog the State would, in many 
cases, punish those who gave him unnecessary pain. But I believe 
nobody could be punished for torturing a “beast of prey ”—a 
description of the habitual thief so emphatically insisted on by Sir 
Robert Anderson, that we would be bound to accept it if assertion 
and proof were the same thing. 
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The origin of what I consider the worst provision in the Bill 
is not to be found in the report of Mr. Gladstone’s Committee, but 
in Sir Robert Anderson’s “ Criminals and Crime” (see especially 
pp. 157-8). I prefer the well-considered report of a highly-qualified 
Committee to the ephemeral work of a superficial thinker who nas 
written himself into notoriety on the subject. 

In conclusion, I may notice some minor defects in the Bill. 
One is that the prisoner may be found to be a habitual criminal 
on his own admission, without providing that the meaning and 
effect of this admission should be explained to him. Another is 
that he need not have any notice of the nature of the evidence 
which will be relied on as proving that at the time of his last | 
offence he was leading persistently a dishonest or criminal life. 
He is only to be informed in general terms shortly before the trial 
that this charge will be made. As to the right of appeal it will 
not exist in Scotland or Ireland, and in England the Appeal Court 
has hitherto shown itself unwilling to interfere with the decision 
of the Court below on any such grounds as surprise or omission 
(perhaps from want of means) to call the proper evidence at the 
proper time. I regard this provision as of very little use to the 
prisoner. With regard to the limit to the duration of preventive 
detention ultimately introduced into the Bill, while it renders the 
measure more humane it diminishes the protection given to the 
public by preventive detention. In fact, it no longer aims at giving 
the public complete protection against any particular offender. 


LEx. 





YOUNG’S TOUR IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 


TO some minds few books are more fascinating than those written 
by authors who were living witnesses of the deeds they relate, or 
of the condition of things they lived amongst. There is, as a rule, 
a spontaneity about such works that redeems alike crudity of style 
and excess of detail) In a large number of instances they possess 
indeed little literary charm, but by way of contrast they give us 
local colour and flashes of insight into the men and events they 
picture. There is, indeed, abundant variety in books of this de- 
scription ; some are well known, living and thriving still, classics 
now in the literatures of the nations; others, less known, are dying 
slowly, but yet not unworthy of the students’ kindly consideration, 
and not altogether without value for him who likes now and again 
to live a little in the past. 


Of this latter group the book whose title heads these lines is 
a good example. It deals with no famous historical events, with 
no great historic personage. It is more nearly akin to “the short 
and simple annals of the poor,” than it is to the pomp of courts or 
the labours of statesmen. Its scope is a restricted one, both in the 
area covered and in the people discussed. The scene is the 
northern counties a hundred years ago; the people of the play are 
the farmer, the shepherd, and the labourer of the time—the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, perhaps, of some who glance over this 
page. If there be any such, to them at least no apology is needed 
for calling attention to this half-effaced record of their corner of 
England, set down as it is by one who, although not a native him- 
self, could yet claim to be, perhaps, the most observant, and cer- 
tainly one of the most industrious men of his day. It would be as 
well, at the outset, to remember that it was no novice who gave us 
his impressions, as he had earned his spurs ere this, and was en- 
titled to be listened to with respect whenever he wrote of matters 
such as he deals with here. France, Ireland, Wales, and the South 
of England had been all at one time or other under his keen eye, 
and his persevering quest after information. His “Tour in 
France,” in particular, gives a picture unrivalled for its vividness 
by any contemporary French account. 
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Apart from this he was an expert on agricultural affairs, ready 
to note improvements, and courageous in the recommendation of 
them when they appealed to him. Let him speak for himself in 
this: “I have been a farmer these many years, and that not in a 
single field or two, but upon a tract of 300 acres most part of the 
time; and never on less than 100; I have cultivated upon various 
soils most of the vegetables common in England, and many that 
have never been introduced into field husbandry ;: but what is of 
much more consequence towards gaining real experience, I have 
always kept a minute register of my business.” In addition he 
claims, and justly, it must be admitted, the credit of possessing, 
“that plodding merit of being industrious and accurate, to which 
any one of the most common genius can attain if he thinks proper 
to take the trouble-” Nor were this industry and accuracy devoted 
merely to personal advancement, or to the collection of statistics 
and out of the way information, largely though these bulk in all 
his works. His ideal was a higher one than this, for in many re- 
spects he was in advance of his age as well as of the class from 
which he sprang. In speaking of the different subjects that con- 
fronted him, such as the proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land, the rent and value of the soil, the amount of stock, the 
expense of husbandry, the condition of those depending upon agri- 
culture, he maintains that, “these and many other points of equal 
importance would afford to politicians much better grounds for their 
variety of disputes than some they at present use.” 

The results he gives us were collected in a methodical and 
conscientious manner, for he left as little as possible to chance, 
and sought the services of all and sundry for information. Previous 
to beginning this tour, for instance, he had advertised in many of 
the ILondon papers, and in all the country ones published near his 
intended route. Not that these services which he asked were 
always tendered to him willingly; sometimes people ignored or 
refused his requests, and occasionally he had to adopt a little cun- 
ning in his tactics. Thus he tells us, “I found that even a pro- 
fusion of expense was often necessary to gain the ends I had in 
view; I was forced to make more than one honest farmer half- 
drunk, before I could get sober unprejudiced intelligence.” In 
return for the civilities he did receive he offered his aid to those 
who had helped him. His offer, by the way, throws an interesting 
sidelight on the backward state of northern husbandry. “If any 
person has an inclination - . . to hire servants used to the best cul- 
ture in some of these southern counties, particularly ploughing with 
two horses without a driver, and strait, “he declared himself ready 
to aid them in their desire. So much for the man himself. Closer 
acquaintance with him and his work cannot fail to impress one 
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with the truth of his statements, the enthusiasm of his purpose, 
and the geniality that rarely deserts him save when northern roads 
are the subject of his invective. 

In what follows the writer has deemed it advisable to use, 
when possible, the author’s own words rather than to take the facts 
as stated, and reclothe them in terms of his own. Space neces- 
sarily imposes a limit to this quotation, but, as many of the details 
are very diffuse, a comparatively small amount of reference will be 
sufficient to cover all there is of essential value. Further, the 
liberty has been taken of departing from the order that Young has 
followed in his work. Instead of tracing his wanderings from 
place to place, as he has recorded them, it seemed more convenient 
to look at the different points he notes as characteristic now of 
one spot, now of another. 

What then of those north country folk a century ago, as an- 
other saw them? Perhaps we cannot do better than open with 
Young’s observations on manufactures and machinery. In their 
way these are rather suggestive when we consider how the century 
that lies between then and now has seen the transformation of the 
north from a largely agricultural area into one which, compared 
any other district of equal extent, is the most important manufac- 
turing region on the face of the globe. And yet we find Young 
grumbling about backwardness in those very matters upon which 
we pride ourselves so much now. In writing of the ironworks, 
“late Crawley’s,” five miles from Newcastle, and “ supposed to be 
among the greatest manufactories of the kind in Europe,” he re- 
marks: “But I cannot conceive the necessity of their executing 
so much of the remaining work by manual labour. _ I observed 
eight stout fellows hammering an anchor in spots which might 
evidently be struck by a hammer or hammers moved by water 
upon a vast anvil, the anchor to be moved with the utmost ease 
and quickness, to vary the seat of the strokes. It is idle to object 
the difficulty of raising such a machine ; there are no impossibilities 
in mechanics. . . In other works, hesides the anchor-making, I 
observed a waste of strength.” 

Mechanics, as affecting agriculture, his own particular domain, 
readily appealed to Young, and he notes with satisfaction any in- 
stance that comes under his notice of new inventions of this de- 
scription. Clarke, a tenant of Abraham Dixon, Esq., of Belford, 
himself a man that invoked Young’s unstinted praise, is thus com- 
mented upon for his knowledge of mechanics. “He invented a 
draining plough, which obtained a premium of £50 from the Society, 
and another for threshing corn.” Again we read: “ An excellent 
invention in the mechanical way by this ingenious husbandman is 
that of a_ turnip slicer.” This Clarke must have been a character 
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in his way, as Young tells us this of him: “An experiment he 
tried of the effect of electricity on vegetation deserves attention ; 
he planted two turnips in two boxes each containing 24 pounds of 
earth. He kept them in the same exposure, and all circumstances 
the same to each, save that one was electrified twice a day for two 
months, at the end of which time it was in full growth, the skin 
bursting, and weighed nine pounds. The other, at the end of four 
months, did not quite reach that weight. A strong proof that the 
electric fire had a remarkable power in promoting and quickening 
the vegetation.” Evidently the ingenious and inventive mind of 
the north countryman was not a product of yesterday, for here 
stands a humble but kindred spirit of the tribe of Stephenson and 
Armstrong. ‘ 

Our author is swift to condemn lack of initiative and slavish 
adherence to custom when they come under his notice. Of the 
county of Northumberland he writes: “It is very melancholy to 
ride through such vastly extensive tracks of uncultivated good land, 
as are found in every part of this county; and it is equally un- 
fortunate that so many men of substance in the farming way 
should tread perpetually in the beaten route, and hire land in so 
many parts of England at an enormous rent, while such quantities 
are to be had almost for nothing. This is truly the ‘cudtugue 
habitugue locorum praediscere”” One example will suffice to 
prove his contention. “Between Wooler and Rothbury, and also 
between Alnwick and Rothbury, are vast tracks of mountainous 
moors. Indeed, all the latter fifteen miles are absolutely unculti- 
vated, except half a mile of inclosed valley about half-way. I do 
not ccnceive that there is an acre of it but what might be made 
worth 8s. or 10s. for ever. What a field for improvement! What 
a noble future of riches and population.” 

His list of complaints against the northern farmer is formid- 
able enough indeed. The gist of them can be gathered from the 
statements that follow. About Penrith he finds: “ Fallowing is a 
new fashion, and not perfectly relished by the farmers yet.” Near 
Keswick, “ They know nothing of cutting straw for chaff,” while 
in the same district they adopt what Young calls a “lazy-bed ’ 
method of cultivating potatoes. “ They lay the dung on the green 
sward, the slices on that; then they dig trenches, and with the 
earth cover the setts.” 

Every column of the statistics he notes is pregnant with con- 
tradiction. In ploughing, “they stir the depth in loam three quar- 
ters of an inch deeper than in sand, and in clay within half an 
inch. This certainly indicates that custom prescribes a certain 
depth in each neighbourhood, which is followed implicitly upon all 
soils without any variation.” In a somewhat similar strain he 
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proves that “ custom alone has been the guide of the farmers in the 
number of draught oxen they use, a piece of absurdity which must 
be attended with wretched effects on their profit, and fatal ones to 
the good of the kingdom at large.” On this subject, by the way, 
Young held very decided opinions. He vigorously maintained that 
the use of oxen in tillage is much superior to that of horses, and 
he asserted that their gradual withdrawal from this kind of work 
was due to the avarice of the farmers, especially the great farmers 
of Northumberland, who had driven them out of use, “ not for the 
sake of profit, but for raising ready money at a future expense.” 
The French school of agricultural writers of that day attacked the 
use of oxen, and Young, in contradicting them, laid down his prac- 
tical experience in no feeble terms. “ What,” he writes, “ would 
M. de Mirabeau say if I informed him that I used ox-teams for 
plowing in Suffolk, of only two oxen to a plough, that equalled my 
best horses in quantity of work performed per diem ; did it in the 
same hours in a better manner and at a less price per acre, the driver 
included ; the oxen cost £15 per pair, and they outplowed horses 
at £30 a pair.” 

In other matters, as well, his opinion is equally disparaging. 
“ Throughout the moor farms, in several counties in the North of 
England, their breed of sheep is more paltry than can well be con- 
ceived in the south.” His indignation at what he calls “a system 
of trifling,” is vigorously set forth in these words: “ Would a Nor- 
folk farmer believe that men who rented farms from £500 to £2,000 
a year, who have vast tracks of arable land, and are able to keep 
from 5,000 to 40,000 sheep, who take the minute and amazing 
trouble of milking their ewes; would any man conceive that these 
farmers should not know what a fold is? This is one of the most 
astonishing pieces of barbarism that can anywhere be met with.” 

The argument that the northern moors were not suited for 
better sheep he treats with scorn, because, as he says, the universal 
maxim is that “the poorer the soil the better ought the cattle to 
be; not the larger. A good breed of cattle of any sort that are 
not out of size will, on the poorest soils, starve the poorer herds.” 
In favour of his opinion he instances the efforts made by a Mr. 
Culey, of Fenton, who had introduced tups from Leicestershire for 
the improvement of his stock. The success of this progressive 
breeder of sheep had been so great that his neighbours were hiring 
tups from him at the time of Young’s visit. “The profit of sheep 
will in that neighbourhood soon be advanced 500 per cent.” 

On the question of inclosing open land, Young delivers a 
very favourable opinion. The superiority of the wool and the in- 
crease of profit is so great that inclosure seems in his eyes the only 
feasible course. For instance, he quotes the profit of inclosed 
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grounds about Hagley at 11s. per sheep, whereas in the open 
ground it is only 2s. 3d. “About Bendsworth, in the Vale of Eve- 
sham, the average fleece is glbs. in inclosure, and only 34lbs. in 
open.” Figures like these may be allowed to speak for themselves 
but, notwithstanding, the northern counties were very backward in 
attempting such inclosure. As our author indignantly remarks: 
“Were the landlords frozen in the snows of Cheviot their hus- 
bandry could not be more contemptible.” It must in justice be 
remarked that this condemnation is not wholesale, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull, “they are very sensible of the benefit of folding 
their sheep.” 

The almost universal understocking of the land was another 
very prevalent evil evidently, the results of which might be gathered 
from the condition of affairs in Lancashire, where “the little 
farmers are reckoned more wretched than even day labourers.” A 
certain amount of false pride, no doubt, partly accounted for this 
deplorable condition of matters. “To be a farmer of two or three 
hundred acres is very flattering to the vanity of him who should 
occupy but an hundred.” 

Most of these evils were confined to the sheep and cattle rais- 
ing of that day. In the case of arable land there was a distinct 
improvement in the more northern counties, as compared with what 
was common in Yorkshire and Durham. “ Manuring is carried on 
with greater spirit; lime is used in larger quantities; and they 
understand better the management of the farmyard manure. Hoe- 
ing of turnips is a pregnant instance. The potato culture is carried 
on on a much larger scale.” Young specially commends the 
“thorough tillage,” practised about Morpeth, and emphasises the 
conclusion that such care is advisable, as the profit is so consider- 
able. The prices of both provisions and labour are noted carefully 
whenever available. A typical record of the former may be 
quoted :— 

“ Best rye bread, per lb. 1d. 
“Worst rye bread, 1olb. for 6d. 
“ Beef, per Ib. 3d. 

“Poors’ house rent, 20s. to 40s.” 


Kendal is mentioned as being a specially plentiful and cheap 
place. “Fat stubble geese are sold at 1s. 4d. each. This is so 
cheap that a living I heard of is not a very fat one; £4 a year, a 
pair of wooden shoes, and a goosegate. Alas, poor Rector!” (A 
goosegate was the right of keeping a goose on the common). 

Wages vary considerably, according to locality and to employ- 
ment. In the neighbourhood of Hull labour was excessively dear, 
owing to a great demand in that vicinity for workmen for drain- 
ing and making turnpikes. “Very lately the commissioners of a 
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neighbouring drainage cried in Beverley streets 2s. 6d. a day for 
common spadesmen.” These abnormally high wages (1s. 6d. was 
a good average wage for either harvest or hay time, while Is. 
seemed about the usual for winter) emphasised an evil which has 
become more common nearer to our own times, “ because the men 
that earn 3s. or 4s. a day scarce every work above three days ina 
week, but drink out the rest.” 

The relation between the price of labour and of keep is rather 
interestingly brought out by Young in some remarks he makes 
about how such matters were arranged near Wooler. Outside 
labour, that is, the hands who did not belong to the village, was 
paid 1s. 6d. per day in harvest and hay time, and Is. in winter, 
but “their own labourers are not paid in money, but in what is 
called here “ boll and stent” ; that is, the farmer pays as follows :— 
He keeps the man two cows ; allows him 56 bushels of grain of all 
sorts; one stone of wool, 24lbs. to the stone; leads his coals, finds 
him a house ; half-a-rood of land for potatoes; keeps him a hog, 
and sows half-a-peck of flax for him; the wife has 5s. for her hay 
and harvest ; and a boy when 12 years of age, 30 bushels of corn.” 

With regard to wages, other than agricultural, several examples 
may be noted. In the ironworks near Newcastle, Is. to 2s. 6d. a 
day for ordinary men was the regular wage, but “ foremen get as 
high as £200 a year.” The people in the coal mines near the 
same town, “ prodigiously numerous, many thousands,” as Young 
remarks, get from Is. to 4s. a day and firing. In Manchester men 
earned from 3s. to 8s. a week in working “ corded dimities,” a kind 
of fustian. It is rather noteworthy that women were paid the same 
wage. In Birmingham the men had from 7s. to £3 a week, the 
latter wage for foremen. Of this town, Young complained bitterly: 
“I was nowhere more disappointed than at Birmingham, where | 
could not gain any intelligence even of the most common nature, 
through the excessive jealousy of the manufacturers.” In New- 
castle he met the same disappointment. “That town is too famous 
in the path of trade to require from me a particular description. 
Many particulars relative to its commerce I tried to get, but in 
vain.” That it was a flourishing place even in those days there 
seems little doubt, as our observer was greatly impressed with the 
little he did learn. Its population was about 40,000. He gives 
the same figures for Liverpool, while for Hull the number was 
24,000, but of this he was sceptical, as he adds, “ From the size of 
the town I have no conception they can amount to 20,000.” Five 
hundred sail, “ of which four hundred were colliers,” thronged the 
Tyne of that day. Iron manufactures were flourishing apace, as 
“they use a good deal of American iron. They would use more of 
it if larger quantities were to be had, but they cannot get it.” 
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History repeats itself. Only the other day a north country firm, in 
giving an estimate, offered a reduction of £4,000 in some £80,000 
or £90,000 if they could use German instead of home steel. 

A fact, that Young persistently notes concerning the people, 
and which he appears to take as a standard for approximating social 
welfare, is the prevalence of tea-drinking. Over and over again 
he makes a note of this. Thus, near Newcastle he finds, “ their 
empleyment (other than their daily labour) is spinning wool and 
flax. But few drink tea” About Morpeth, “the employment of 
the poor is begging and strolling. All drink tea.” Farther north, 
neat Alnwick, “their employment, besides idleness, is a little spin- 
ning. Very few drink tea.” Again, near Belford, “the poor 
women and children in total idleness. They do not drink tea, but 
smoke tobacco unconscionably.” 

Another matter Young regularly notes, is the poor rate. This 
seems to have run about 6d. in the pound as a general rule, but 
from what he says it was not consistently levied, as in certain 
localities local custom was against such a levy. In the vicinity of 
Wooler, for instance, “ it is not the custom for the farmers to raise 
anything by way of rate for the maintenance of their poor, but 
each keeps his own share.” 

One great merit with regard to Young’s facts is that they are 
for the most part dispassionately stated. Not always, however, is 
he thus content with bare statement. The evil effects of the tythe 
system as a burden upon the soil strikes him forcibly, and surely 
if anyone had a right to pass an opinion it was Young. This is 
what he tells us of the matter: “The tythes of England amount 
to £5,500,000. This is the great burthen that keeps down the 
products of the soil, that checks improvements, and that causes the 
languor of agriculture wherever it is found. The total of products 
had much better pay twelve millions to the Government by taxes 
on consumption than five to the clergy in tythes. This tax is the 
taille’ of England.” 

Ancther evil fostering the same depression may, in justice, be 
noticed here. That was the prohibition of the export of corn, “the 
wretched system of eternally stopping the export upon every mob 
that invests the streets. Wheat 1s now within fifteen miles of the 
capital at 4s. 3d. a bushel. Through all the eastern part of the 
kingdom every sort of corn is a drug; much barley at 8s. per 
quarter, some oats at a guinea a last, but no export. No trade will 
bear such rough usage as our corn trade has received of late 
years. It was once our boast—but now our folly.” The whirligig 
of time has seen since then many ups and downs, but the air is 
again thick with laments of “rough usage” of our trade. Let us 
hope, however, that what has been our boast in the past 50 years 
may not become our folly in the next. 
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Space calls us now to take leave of our worthy farmer-author. 
Our thanks are due to him for this book of his, of which he says 
himself, “I pretend to nothing but giving a book of facts.” In 
that rests its peculiar value, and our excuse for re-opening its 
pages. Our gratitude may allow its writer the gibes he threw out 
at the roads he had to face. With one or two of these we may 
well close. “From Preston to Wigan I know not in the whole 
range of language terms sufficiently expressive to describe this 
infernal road. They will here meet with rutts which I actually 
measured four feet deep, and floating with mud only from a wet 
summer ; what, therefore, must it be after a winter.” “ From Croit 
Bridge to Darlington is the great North Road, and execrably 
broke into holes: like an old pavement sufficient to dislocate one’s 
bones.” Of the road from Liverpool to Altringham he writes: “If 
possible, this execrable road is worse than that from Preston.” 

This sounds bad enough, yet our friend ought to know, if 
experience can teach anything at all. Ruts four feet deep and 
filled with mud at that, cannot well be ignored even by so seasoned 
a traveller as Arthur Young, whose enthusiasm led him from his 
farmyard into his study to tell future generations that “ The Best 
Farmer is with me the Greatest Man.” 

CHARLES MENMUIR. 





THE UNKNOWN WRITER IN THE 
MAGAZINES. 


THAT he will neglect to type his manuscript, to address it correctly, 
and to enclose a penny stamp for its return is not conceivable. 
Nor may we suppose that he will fail to exercise some care in the 
choice of a magazine; that he will not, for instance, offer a prize- 
fighting story to the Churchman, or an essay on education to the 
Sporting and Dramatic News. In short, we credit our author with 
a due observance of elementary business precautions and, besides 
—for this, too, is clearly necessary—with the ability to produce 
work up to a certain standard of excellence. A man of sense, then, 
and in a measure an artist—is he, therefore, going to succeed? 


The question is rather moreof a conundrum than it looks; be- 
cause, after all, success is a decidedly vague term. An article, say, 
is published and attracts the attention of all the thinking world— 
that, obviously, is success. Another article is published, but this 
time nobody cares a single solitary brass farthing ; it runs its course 
on the club tables, and then just fizzles out of existence as com- 
pletely as a spent cracker. Nevertheless, success again! For 
has not some editor, who knows a good thing from a bad, considered 
this particular article worthy of reproduction? Thus, a simple 
matter of comparison dependent not on any actual calculation, but 
solely on the point of view from which the person principally 
concerned happens to regard it. 


This point of view, when speaking of the unknown writer, may 
perhaps be summed up safely in the single word—acceptance. The 
desire is that we shall not have laboured in vain and that, at least, 
some individual in the world may set store by the result. Of 
course, so lowly an ambition will not always suffice. There will 
come times undoubtedly when publication will count for little, and 
reputation for everything; dreams of glory and castles in the air, 
when all is failure which does not carry in its wake immediate 
fame, honour and popularity. But that, as a rule, will be in those 
earlier days before the first flush of enthusiasm has had the oppor- 
tunity of cooling down under the chill of many rebuffs. Later on, 
and inevitably for most of us as we look back through the years, 
the sense of a more just proportion will assert itself, and with 
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steady persistence, the truth will strike home that fame and popu- 
larity are scarce commodities which belong only to the chosen tew. 
At such a time the point of view will necessarily adjust itself. 
There will still be brave hearts and always hope for better things ; 
but, meanwhile, the practical aspect of the case, too strong to be 
ignored, will gradually simmer us down into a placid satisfaction 
that our work should receive the compliment of publication at all 
and of the monetary reward—however trifling for the unknown— 
which endorses the compliment. It is a land of disenchantments— 
this small portion of the world which is called literary—and it is 
well not to add to them of our own free will through too great an 
expectancy. 

Taking, then, this lower measure as the test of success, how 
does the unknown writer stand? His requirements now are modest 
enough in all conscience—he asks no more than for a hearing. 
He has ability and can ruffle it, if not with the best, then at least 
with those just short of the best. What prospect is there of his 
ever getting the chance? 


Well, no better prospect certainly than that of any other 
vendor who is trying to sell in an overstocked market. It is not— 
im the case as we consider it—that the wares themselves are under 
value, but merely that there exists such a quantity of similar wares 
and of no less value humbly begging for a purchaser. Why, the 
whole world—or nearly so—seems to find a pastime and a would-be 
business in writing, and the great army of scribes is growing hour 
by hour. The post-office fattens on the traffic, and there is more 
than one editor of a popular magazine who would think his lucky 
star in the ascendant if the Monday’s offerings came to total less 
than fifty manuscripts. True, the great majority of these are 
hopeless from the outset ; they are based on nothing, no originality 
of conception, no trace of a fresh idea; they are undertaken with- 
out forethought; they are executed without care; if there be 
aptitude there is no application, or if application, then no aptitude 
—generally there is neither—and to read the first half-page of such 
ill-begotten efforts is to reach the final judgment and convict. In 
@ sense, then, the congestion becomes relieved. There remains, 
however, the smaller part ; and, the trouble is, 1ts smallness is only 
that of contrast. ; 


Consider the progress of the last few decades. There is no 
science that is not more knowledgeable to-day, no art that is not 
better understood—except perhaps that of fiddle-making—no 
intellectual calling that has not marched onwards with the passage 
of time. Turn where we will, the advance is general. Education 
has done its work, and the cult of the well-drilled brain has spread 
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like the measles. Whence, if there be so many writers, then out 
of the number there must be very many who are good; and it is 
against this army of trained competitors that the unknown shall 
fight his way. But, there is not room for all. No, though the 
number of magazines has increased, is increasing, and, who knows, 
may continue to increase, someone nevertheless must stand down, 
mow and always; for, the army surely is increasing out of all 
proportion. 


Nor is this to be reckoned the worst of it. One has but to 
look back a while to find an obstacle, disappearing but not yet 
gone, which has barred the way with a greater completeness—-l - 
mean the “commissioned” article. Led by the reviews—those 
mighty deliverers of weighty opinions—certain pages of most 
magazines have been firmly shut against the new-comer. The 
thing was that the pronouncements of these literary big-wigs should 
be final, that prestige at least should remain unshaken; and this, 
as a common principle, was to be achieved most readily by the 
simple endorsement of a suitable name. For men—that is, the 
general run of men—would pick no quarrel with an expert; iet 
his argument be weak, there was-still his opinion; let an assertion 
be made, it would do for a fact. Whilst the signature of the 
unknown was enough in itself to induce even the humblest reader 
to buckle on his armour and make ready for the crossing of swords. 
Who is this man? What right has he to speak? A natural pre- 
caution, then, against stupidity, the talisman of a name was to 
settle the whole business. 


That the improving hand should have come to modify is not 
surprising, and that reason to-day should take precedence of the 
reasoner is only the inevitable result of education. The value 
attaching to a name is no less; with all that it implies of excep- 
tional knowledge and the hkelihood, therefore, of exceptional 
work ; but one recollects that a man must have been a great thinker 
long before the world has recognised him, and now an opinion 
will convince just so far as it is backed by convincing argument. 
Thus the closed pages are beginning to open, and there is no 
longer the stereotyped denial to the unknown writer. Yet, shall 
the approach be made warily. To send off a manuscript haphazard, 
without due and proper warning, is to run the risk—no great one, 
certainly, with the good-class Reviews—of never seeing it again. 
If it suits, well and good ; if it fails to suit, it may not be returned. 
For, with many Reviews, a preliminary letter giving some explana- 
tion is demanded ; and this, if it does nothing else, at least suggests 
a useful hint. It suggests—if due regard be had to the limited 
possibilities of such a communication—the value attaching to the 
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subject itself as bait to draw an editor, and subsequently, of course, 
to persuade him into experience. We are approaching a busy 
man, there is need of the fewest words, a simple outline, 
without detail, and therefore, advisedly perhaps, no more 
than mention of the subject with the curtest reference 
to its treatment. How all-important, then, becomes the 
subject of the article. Does it promise to be agreeable to the 
readers of this particular Review—or, for the matter of that, to the 
readers of any Review—or does it not? On that, and on nothing 
else, can the editor decide whether it is worth his while to see the 
manuscript at all. 


In another form, and on a lower plane, the same obstacle is 
there to hinder. We have stepped down the ladder of intellect and 
literature, we have descended to the popular magazine. but we have 
not managed to rid ourselves of the baneful influence of a name. 
It exists here, just as with the Reviews, but with this clear dis- 
tinction—that its value is no longer that of authority but that of 
a commercial asset. The question is, will this author pay? These 
magazines are run for profit, and the writer who would join in the 
chase must contribute to the till—indirectly, be it understood, not 
in cash. Then can he doit? Can this unknown writer re-imburse 
the proprietors the whole, or even a part, of his paltry guinea or 
two guineas a thousand words? Can he, in short, help towards the 
sale of the magazine? Most likely not. He has his friends and, 
better still, his enemies who come to jeer; and amongst them, no 
doubt, they may buy or more probably borrow a few odd copies. 
But what is that? Why, in the name of commerce, hardly worth 
the reckoning. No! the truth is, the magazine sells upon a name, 
upon those heavily-leaded celebrities who adorn the frontis-page so 
bravely ; and the unkown writer is dead-weight. The comfort is, 
though, that he must be carried nevertheless. The celebrity is too 
expensive an article to handle in bulk; he needs treatment on 
homeopathic lines, or the financial stability is upset. Thus, there 
comes many a nook and corner that requires filling merely for 
filling’s sake ; and that is where the unknown gets his chance. 


Competition, then, falls upon the writer with an aggravated 
force—the whole area of attack is not open until after some pre- 
vious success. But, strangely enough, this same competition is his 
friend ; a two-edged weapon, it strikes the editor as impartially as 
the writer. For, if there is to be padding in a magazine, what 
doubt but that that padding should be the very best procurable, 
the most interesting, the most likely to attract new readers and to 
keep the old? It is a cut-throat business for the editor just as it 
is for the writer, and popularity is the only saving clause. There 
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is fresh talent coming along every day, and the first thought must 
be to secure it. So that, in the end, and through sheer force of 
circumstances, the unknown shall receive the very closest con- 
sideration. Oh, yes! it is the duffer’s cry that his manuscript is 
never read, the pitiable excuse of the incompetent. But it is not 
true. The manuscript will be read by the magazines always, 
generally by the Reviews nowadays, and—this is the main thing— 
unfailingly with an eye to its good qualities. The endeavour is to 
discover even a measure of ability, and there is no stronger advocate 
for the supplicant than the very individual who is sitting in judg- 
ment. For, who shall say that this nonentity of the moment is 
not to be the next public idol, the man upon the frontis-page, the © 
proud possessor of big print, the goose with the golden eggs? 

And luck! Well, of course there is luck, luck in this as in 
everything else. The standard has been reached by you, and—by 
a thousand others besides; the spin of a coin, therefore, might 
decide where the prize shall lie. Maybe the article or story hap- 
pens at the time to be unsuitable for its length, it fails to fill or it 
overfills the necessary space, whereas another fits to a nicety—a 
simple matter of opportunity ; maybe it contains sentiments which, 
however sensible, might nevertheless give offence; maybe it has 
merely struck upon that unkindest chance of all, the meeting in 
opposition of unusually brilliant work—the article or story that we 
have is excellent, good enough for the purpose and welcome most 
certainly at a different and more fortunate hour, but now this maga- 
zine is crowded for months ahead with better articles and better 
stories. That is how it goes, and that is where the luck comes in ; 
in that, and in many other varied ways. But that, too, is just 
where the encouragement comes in; because, clearly, failure will 
not always imply want of merit. Indeed, I do not suppose that 
any scribbler out of his novitiate has escaped swallowing the bitter 
pill of AaZf acceptance and rejection—that editorial letter “hoping 
to use the article in some future issue,” and six months later—the 
receipt of that article again with the sincerest regrets that there is 
not now, nor is there likely to be for some period, “available space” 
for its publication. It is returned, therefore, in the author’s 
interest ; accompanied, one admits whole-heartedly, by a compli- 
mentary note which is most gratifying. The practical outcome, all 
the same, is only this, that the turn of Fortune’s wheel has been 
in the wrong direction. 

Yet has it? Does rejection necessarily mean bad luck and 
is the author the man to complain? Most probably not. More 
likely, indeed, he will often have occasion to offer up the devoutest 
and most humble prayer of thanks—that is, if he attaches any value 
to his reputation. For, it is a question—or, perhaps, it is no ques- 
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tion—whether there has ever lived a writer who dare look back upon 
all his published work without a hot blush of shame at his own 
poor feebleness ; who would not, if only he could, wipe out of exis- 
tence that evidence every here and there of immature thought or 
even of crass and humiliating imbecility. The possibility has 
passed away by now, but not the regrets. And therefore one 
enquires, with some show of reason, does rejection always mean 
bad luck ? 


ARCHIBALD DUNN. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Thompson’s “ Semitic Magic,”! is a work which belongs 
to the category of which Mr. Fraser’s “ Golden Bough ” is a leading 
example ; but its special aims are to show that the “ intricate demo- 
nology which has gradually developed throughout the lands of 
Western Asia” finds its “ earliest written records in the cuneiform 
incantation tablets from Assyria”; and further that— 


“from a study of the characteristics of the evil spirits which 
the Semite believed to exist everywhere, certain deductions 
can be made which bear intimately on our knowledge of the 
origins of certain tabus, and the principle of atonement.” 


Mr. Thompson has for some years been well known to students as 
the author of a work on the “ Devils and Evil Spirits of Baby- 
lonia,” as well as a:frequent and valued contributor to the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” particularly on 
“The Folklore of Mossoul,” which he studied on the spot. In the 
preface of his “ Semitic Magic,” he tells us that the study of tabu 
“from the Assyrian side” has been comparatively neglected” ; and 
he adds a passage which we quote for the purpose of giving special 
publicity to what we think needs explanation on the part of the 
authorities of the British Museum :— 


“T had hoped to find more proof of its presence in certain 
cuneiform tablets dealing with medical and kindred subjects in 
the British Museum, but my two applications for permission to 
copy unpublished tablets of this nature were refused by the 
Museum authorities. Hence the material at hand for a study 
of a most interesting branch of Comparative Religion is more 
imperfect than I could have wished, and the relative scientific 
value of what we actually know on this subject is proportionate 
to the amount of evidence which may be afforded at some later 
date by these privy documents.” 


1. ‘* Semitic Magic, its Origins and Development.’’ By R. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A. (Cantab). Luzac’s “‘ Oriental Religions Series,’’ Vol. III, London: Luzac & Co. 
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Mr. Thompson opens his book with a long and interesting in- 
troduction on the “magicians and their literature and powers,” and 
divides the main part of the work into five sections, dealing respec- 
tively with Demons and Ghosts, Demoniac Possession and Tabu, 
Sympathetic Magic, The Atonement Sacrifice, and the Redemption 
of the Firstborn. Naturally, to very many readers, the most in- 
teresting passages will be those in which the author traces the con- 
nection between the atonement principle, and what he holds to be 
the base of it. We cannot here go through the whole process, but 
must content ourselves with giving a passage or two in which the 
author summarises his argument. In the preface we have this :— 

“ The priest first of all [that is, in very early times] inveigled 

or drove out the demon from the sick man into a wax figure or 

slaughtered kid, and he was then able to destroy it. As civili- 
sation proceeded, the most probable theory is that the original 
idea of the slaughtered kid became merged in that of the 
ordinary sacrifice representing a common meal with the god. 

The carcase of the kid then played the part of a ‘ sin-offering’ 

in the sense in which it is now understood, instead of being a 

receptacle for the demon cozened forth from the patient 

The principle of substitution for the first-born . . . apparently 


takes its origin in primitive cannibal feasts, the horror of which 
was softened as the Semites advanced in progress - . . it be- 
came natural to substitute a beast for a tribesman at the tribal 
sacrificial feasts.” 


In the work itself, the author suggests that the— 


“ people of historical times had doubtless forgotten that human 
sacrifice represented a commensal cannibal meal, and regarded 
it either as a ‘self-denying ordinance’ to offer their best, or 
else looked upon it as a surrogate for the whole people on the 
analogy of other substitutes. Yet the fact must never be lost 
sight of that the lamb brought as a sin-offering took its origin 
in the carcase of the beast which was intended, as a bait, to 
inveigle the evil spirit out of the sick man. On the other hand, 
the substitution of the lamb for the first-born arises, as we have 
seen, out of a primitive cannibal sacrifice. The origins of the 
two rites are absolutely dissimilar, whatever may have been the 
ultimate phase to which a process of analogy brought them.” 


We cannot close our notice without expressing our admiration 
of the non-dogmatic tone in which the author expresses his views, 
as well as our appreciation of the extent of his research, and the 
patience which he exhibits in dealing with a multiplicity of often 
perplexing details. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“A History of the English Agricultural Labourer,”! by Dr. 
W. Hasbach, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Kiel, translated by Miss Ruth Kenyon with a preface by Mr. Sidney 
Webb appears at an opportune moment. At the present moment 
many of us are engaged in the attempt to restore the labourer to 
the land, from which he has been too long divorced. If landowners 
would read this work they would see that the deliberate policy of 
creating a proletarian agricultural class, has resulted, it is true, in 
cheap labour, but also in social and economic loss. With a wealth 
of detail, over which he never loses the command, Professor Has- - 
bach sketches for us with bold wide strokes the history of the 
evolution of the peasant in his village communiity with his pro- 
prietory rights to the position of the landless and propertyless 
proletarian of to-day. In reflects little credit to the country, ob- 
serves Mr. Webb, that such a task should have been left to a 
foreigner. This is largely true. No one in this country has 
essayed the task from the labourer’s point of view, although Mr. 
Russell M. Gardiner has done so in his “Annals of the British 
Peasantry” (which Mr. Webb appears to have overlooked) from the 
standpoint of “The squire and the parson.” However, there is no 
real comparison between the two works. Professor Hasbach’s 
training in historical method and intellectual capacity places him 
head and shoulders above the English writer’s mediocre, though 
praiseworthy effort. For the first time we have the story written 
by a master hand. 


We need not concern ourselves with the professor’s own 
views, except to notice his statement that protection is of no use 
to the agricultural labourer, and that a numerous class of small and 
middling peasant landholders would render a victory of protection 
assured. The first statement Professor Hasbach proves up to the 
hilt, but we may well doubt the probability of the second, because 
such a class in this country can only be created upon co-operative 
lines, and we doubt if co-operative small holders would support 
tariff reform any more than the agricultural proletarian. Those 
however are side issues. The main issues are the policy of enclo- 
sures, both commons and wastes, engrossing, large farming, and 
the creation of cheap, dependent and casual labour. _In all these 
the landed interest has been eminently successful, and the result has 
been the ruin of agriculture, not only economically but socially. 


1. ‘tA History of the English Agricultural Labourer.” By Dr. W. Hasbach. 
Professor of Political Economy in Kiel. Newly edited by the Author, and translated by 
a Kenyon. With a Preface,by Sidney Webb, LL.B. London: P. S. King & Son. 
1908, 
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Appendix VII. contains a list of the authorities cited, arranged 
in their appropriate periods by Miss Kenyon, an extremely valuable 
piece of work. We cannot commend this work too highly. 

“Problems of To-day”2 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, consists 
largely of an amplification of the author’s views already expressed 
in his various contributions, culminating in his “Gospel of Wealth” 
which has been recently criticised at length in the pages of the 
Westminster Review by Mr. Max Hirsch. Under these circum- 
stances it would serve little purpose to go over the same ground 
once more, since it would only be to endorse the criticisms to which 
we refer. Mr. Carnegie’s views are a quaint mixture. He sees 
the evils of the present capitalist system, but he fails to see the 
real cause. His remedy, viz., a large and graduated death duty, 
although a palliative, only touches the fringe of the problem. The 
present unequal and increasingly unequal distribution of wealth 
would, it is true, by means of a graduated death duty on a large 
scale, be kept under some measure of control, but it would not 
cease to exist. The evils therefore, of the system, would still 
continue. Colossal fortunes would still continue to be piled up at 
the expense of the workers, the position of whom would continue 
to deteriorate until they became mere slaves of the capitalist. We 
quite agree with Mr. Carnegie that the mass of the workers are 
mot yet fit to become co-partners. They have still the lesson of 
altruistic combination to learn, and this they are slowly and pain- 
fully learning under the capitalist regime. 

Great industries must continue and the only question is whe- 
ther they are to continue as the private property of the few, or as 
the collective property of the many. Private monopolies of public 
utilities and of the land must eventually disappear unless we are to 
have a hell upon earth for the toiling masses. Mr. Carnegie 
strangely misinterprets Socialism when he tells his readers that its 
supporters are crying out for an immediate and equal division of 
wealth. No sane politician dreams of such a crude panacea as this. 
He is equally at fault when he tells us that “only by the manual 
working man and poorer classes is money regarded as the great 
ideal oi the age.” We have always understood that nowhere is 
the Almighty Dollar worshipped more assiduously than in business 
circles in the States, although the upper classes in Great Britain 
are not far behind in their veneration for £. s. d. Whatever may 
be the agencies of wealth production, it remains true that nothing 
ean be produced without manual labour. 

In what is therefore a joint enterprise, it would appear to be 
equitable that if one of the adventurers receives forty millions as 


2, ‘*Problems of To-Day: Wealth—Labour—Socialism.” By Andrew Carnegie. 
London: George Allen & Sons. 1908. 
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his share, the labourer who made this result possible should at least 
be placed beyond the margin of “pressing want.” We are making 
no personal attack in these remarks on Mr. Carnegie. He may, 
for all we know, have made the lot of his workpeople comfortable 
and happy as some of our great captains of industry have done in 
this country. But if he has not, then no amount of charity from 
his millions will ever recompense his own workpeople for their 
past privations. Mankind in the mass will never progress to 
humanism under a system of sweating and doles. We can only 
appeal, like Mr. Max Hirsch, to Mr. Carnegie to use his vast oppor- 
tunities with more discernment than he at present appears te 
bestow on the social problems of the hour. 

If the entente cordiale between Great Britain and the United 
States is ever to become a fazt accompli, it will only be through a 
real understanding between their respective citizens. “The Twen- 
tieth Century American, Being a Comparative Study of the Two 
Great Anglo-Saxon Nations,”3 by Mr. H. Berry Robinson, is am 
attempt to assist this mutual understanding. It is the work of an 
Englishman who has lived for twenty years in the States; who 
has travelled all over the country; who knows by experience as 
well as from literature, the working of the American institutions, 
and the true tone and temper of all sorts and conditions of American 
citizens and residents in all parts of the country. Mr. Robinson is 
also equally well informed upon ail social, political, and commercial 
conditions in Great Britain, and thus able to bring a well balanced 
mind to bear upon the comparison between the two peoples. His 
main purpose is the advocacy of a working alliance between the 
States and our country which he contends would be the best securi- 
ty for the peace of the world. It is clear, however, that the 
entente cordia/e is still a very long way from being even desired by 
the mass of citizens in the States. The old hatred of England 
still survives, and the American is quite unaware of the feeling of 
kinship felt by the average Briton towards him. This feeling of 
hatred has been kept alive by the school histories and by the mari- 
time supremacy of Great Britain. Americans conveniently forget 
or perhaps have never realised that they were in pre-tariff days on 
the way to secure the bulk of the carrying trade of the world. Its 
loss and transference to Great Britain are the direct result of Pro- 
tection in the States and Free Trade in Great Britain. It is se 
far as the two nations are concerned, a purely economic question, 
and not one of deliberate policy. America has no one to blame 
but her own fallacious policy—the bolstering up of one interest at 
the expense of the nation. 


- The Twentieth Century American, Being a Comparative Study of the 
Peoples of the Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations.”” By H. Perry Robinson. New York 
and London: G, P, Putnam & Sons, 1908. 
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We may note in passing that Mr. Robinson considers that the 
prevalence of political corruption in Congress has been much ex- 
aggerated, but that what there is must be charged to the account 
of the protection policy. From our own reading of American liter- 
ature, we venture to disagree with Mr. Robinson. The evidence 
from reliable sources, of corruption in Congress and the State legis- 
lation points to the wide-spread influence of this evil. Upon other 
questions also doubtless many will differ from Mr. Robinson, but 
after all these are minor points outside the main purpose of the 
book. In helping the two peoples to a better understanding of 
their respective characteristics, differences, likenesses and national 
traits, Mr. Robinson has been eminently successful. His work, 
wherever it is read, and it deserves to be widely read, will cause a 
real advancement in the march of humanitarianism and universal 
peace. 

“Principles and Methods of Physical Education and Hygiene” 
by Mr. W. P. Welpton, forms another of those valuable text-books 
on Education published by the University Tutorial Press. Chapter 
I, entitled the History of Physical Education is from the pen of 
Professor Welpton, of the University of Leeds, and forms a scholar- 
ly and necessary introduction. It is indeed a brilliant and delight- 
ful piece of work, giving just the right incentive to the study of 
the more technical matter in the text. Mr. Welpton deals with 
physical education in relation to mind and body ; the physical basis 
of life, the nervous system, and its education; the organic life of 
the body; fatigue, exercise and growth of the body ; cleanliness ; 
fresh air; bodily attitudes; the care of the eye and abnormalities. 
This book may confidently be recommended to all those concerned 
in physical training and education. 

“La Colonisation et les Colonies”5 by M. Pierre Aubry, is one 
of the volumes of the Encyclopédie Scientifique which is being 
published under the direction of Dr. Toulouse. 

The opening chapters of the book deal with the history of 
colonisation. For the author considers that by the study of history 
his readers will be best able to grasp, not only the historical, but 
also the elementary geographical and economical facts which will 
enable them to understand the problems which arise from colonisa- 
tion. These problems are dealt with in the other chapters of the 
book. Questions of regard for the indigenous customs and systems 
of newly acquired lands, of labour, commerce, finance, credit, and 
money, are each in turn discussed, theories and facts contrasted, 


‘* Principles and Methods of Physical Education and Hygiene.’’ By W. I’. 
Welpton, B.Sc. London: W. B. Clive, Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1908. 
5. ‘La Colonisation et les Colonies.” Par Pierre Aubry. Paris: O. Doin et Fils, 
Editreurs. 1909, 
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and conclusions drawn. The three principles of colonial policy, 
assujettissement, assimilation, autonomic, their application in the 
past and present, and the arguments and objections by which they 
are supported or condemned, are examined. The whole book, in 
short, insists upon the fact that political economy is a science, and 
must be conducted as such. The history, not only of the colonies 
themselves, but also of the mother-countries, is looked to to supply 
the solutions of their problems. 

We have already noticed on its first appearance “Democracy 
and Reaction,”"6 by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse. The present popular 
edition has been revised and enlarged by the talented author. It 
is in the introduction that this revision and enlargement takes place, 
the remainder of the book standing substantially as it first appeared. 

“The Institutes of Gaius (Extracts)? translated by Mr. J. Gra- 
ham Trapnell, Barrister-at-Law, consists of the four commentaries 
of Gaius, and Title XLV. of the Digest, De Verborum Obligatoni- 
bus. It forms volume 12 of the New Classical Library, edited by 
Dr. Emil Reich. Such translations of the Digest;will, we feel sure, be 
gladly welcomed by students of Roman Law. In our own student 
days we know that we should have been glad of a reliable transla- 
tion, not merely to save time, but to make sure that we were not 
making mistakes in difficult passages, or those of doubtful author- 
ity. And the explanations in the notes would have proved in- 
valuable. In the present instance the notes might with advantage 
have been more numerous. 

“The World Book of Temperance,”8 by Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, Teachers of New York Christian Herald Million Bible 
Class, aims at providing temperance lectures and workers with 1»- 
to-date experiments, statistics and illustrations demonstrating ‘he 
evils of intoxicating liquor. We cannot say we admire very 
greatly the pictorial illustrations’, but the scientific information 
should prove of great value in the fight against the Trade. 

The author of “The Evolution of Modern Germany ”9 has 
been writing on Germany and the Germans for some quarter of a 
century, and has shown himself to be a sober, well-informed, and 
judicious exponent of German affairs. He has now given us a com- 
prehensive work on the remarkable transformation which, in the 


6. ‘* Democracy and Reaction.’ By L. T. Hobhouse. Revised and enlarged 
edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

. ‘* The Institutes of Gaius (Extracts). The Digest, Title xlv. 1. De Verborum 
Obligationibus. Translated by J. Graham Trapnell, B.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1908. 

8. ‘World Book of Temperance.”” By Dr, and Mrs, Wilbur F, Crafts, 
Washington : The International Reform Bureau, 1908. 

9. ‘*The Evolution of Modern Germany.’”? By William Harbutt Dawson, Author 
of ‘¢ Germany and the Germans,”’ “‘ The German Workman,”’ ‘‘ German Socialism and 
aes Lassalle,’’ *‘ Prince Bismarck and State Socialism,” &c. London : T. Fisher 

nwin. 
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course of half-a-century, a great nation has undergone from a con- 
dition of intellectual subjectivity, to one of forceful political objec- 
tivity. This book is exceptionally valuable and timely. It cannot 
fail to be recognised as the leading text-book upon the subject for 
some years to come; and to no people, perhaps, could it be more 
welcome, or more instructive, than to the British, The book will 
also, most probably, attract considerable attention in Germany it- 
self ; for, though not addressed to the Germans, it shows them how 
an adequately-informed, impartial, and statesmanlike-minded Briton 
regards them, and wishes his fellow-countrymen to regard them. 
The Germans are fully as sensitive as to our sentiments about them, 
as we are as to their sentiments about us. And happily, the book 
is of such a character throughout that its careful study by the 
peoples of both countries can have no effect but a good one. 

History affords few instances, if any, in which so great a change 
has taken place in the activity and fortunes of a people, as has 
taken place in those of the Germans during the last half-century, 
and particularly since the great war of 1870-1. Mr. Dawson very 
appropriately devotes his first chapter to a study of this change. 
He shows how strikingly Germany has gone over from idealism to 
materialism. “A century ago Germany was poor in subsfance but 
rich in ideals ; to-day it is rich in substance, but the old ideals, or 
at least the old idealism, has gone.” Yet it would be a mistake to 
assume that the change is one of essential character: the change is 
in aim, not in intellectual or social force. “Germany,” says our 
author, “is what it is to-day because the strength, ardour, eagerness 
which are inherent in the national character, yet of old were wont 
to embody themselves in ideal forms, have sought an outlet in new 
directions. It is the same Germany, yet in thought another; the 
same nation, yet its life and pursuits are different.” 

We can do no more here than briefly indicate the leading topics 
of this solid work of five hundred pages; and the best way of do- 
ing this will be to give the headings of the chapters: The Modern 
Spirit ; Tripartite Germany—an instructive chapter on the special 
characteristics of North and South, East and West Germany; The 
Epoch of Industry; Foreign Trade and Shipping; The Personal 
Equation—a very interesting study of the economic side of the 
German character ; Technical Education; Capital and Labour— 
specially interesting at the present time; Methods of Industrial 
Conciliation; The Workman—a chapter which brings out the 
author’s sympathy with the labouring classes, and his fairness to the 
employing classes; The Syndicates; State Enterprise—Railways 
and Canals ; Agriculture and Industry ; The Small Holdings Move- 
ment ; The Rural Labour Problem ; Co-operation ; The Population 
Question ; National Expansion; The Colonies ; The New Colonial 
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Era; the Price of Empire ; Centrifugal and Centripetal Influences ; 
The Outlook of Socialism; The Polish Question. We think we 
have here a literary menu such as few works offer. The style is 
flowing and attractive. The care which the author exercises in 
stating his facts may be inferred from the following footnote near 
the end of the very important chapter on Centripetal and Centri- 
fugal Influences: “It may be desirable to say that in thus setting 
forth the objective facts of the constitutional question, with a desire 
to throw light into obscure places, the wnter purposely refrains from 
obtruding his own views.” We may add that the author is anything 
but an alarmist as to the maintenance of pacific relations between 
Britain and Germany. The Germans, whose great aim is economic - 
prosperity, know that there could be for them no greater calamity 
than a war with Britain. Competition in trade and industry may 
grow severer, but— 
“ The most practical and the only politic spirit in which to meet 
Germany’s competition is the spirit of inflexible good humour, 
combined with an equally inflexible determination not to aban- 
don ingloriously fields of enterprise upon which so many vic- 
tories of peace and civilisation have been won in the past.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“Palms of Papyrus,”! by the author of “Benigna Vana,” is a 
very miscellaneous collection of essays, or articles, together with 
epigrams and aphorisms, the majority of which must, in our opinion, 
have first seen the light in certain high-class American newspapers 
and magazines. The most noteworthy among upwards of a score 
are “ Oscar Wilde’s Atonement,” “ Port of Age,” and “ Dining with 
Schopenhauer.” Mr. Michael Monahan has the courage of his 
opinions, which often fall foul of conventional orthodoxy both 
political and religious. At times his tone is truculent, vehemently 
iconoclastic ; but we shall not quarrel with him on these grounds 
“The Poe Legend” is chiefly remarkable for a superabundance of 
Yankee slang. As a sample of Transatlantic “smart” journalism, 
it possesses a certain interest. The author can, however, write 
exceedingly well when he chooses to do so; in some respects his 
style resembles that of Mr. Bernard Shaw. A travelled scholar, 
he has enjoyed a first-hand acquaintance with the literary and the 
artistic life of Paris and Berlin. “Palms of Papyrus” affords 
stimulating reading, and the elegance of its format reflects credit 
on the publishers. 


1. “Palms of Papyrus.” By Michael Monahan. East Orange, N.J.: The 
Papyrus Publishing Co. 
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The twelfth volume of “The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift,”2 
marks the end of Mr. Temple Scott’s long and laborious task, for 
which he earns the praise of all students of our literature. A 
Bibliography of Swift’s works, by Mr. W. Spencer Jackson, and a 
General Index occupy the greater portion of the book. The 
literary matter consists of two essays, the first by Sir Frederick 
Falkner, on the Portraits of Swift, the second, very appropriately, 
on Swift’s Stella, by the dean of St- Patrick’s. The latter is 
interesting and sympathetic, but still leaves the problem unsolved, 
as it will probably remain till the end of time. 


“Going through the Mill,”3 by Mrs. Gerald Paget, much more 
closely resembles a discursive spiritual autobiography than a novel 
proper, for of plot, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, there 
is virtually none. A single lady of uncertain age, but high-standing 
in society, wanders into a London hall, and is so carried away 
by the lady-lecturer’s eloquence, that she at once puts herself 
under the latter’s direction. The teaching she receives is eclectic 
in character, being a jumble of Socialism, mysticism derived from 
the so-called “New” Theology, and Women’s Rights. With regard 
to the last-named, we learn that “man requires of woman nothing 
more than she should be cook, or cow, or courtesan.” Under such 
instruction, the disciple’s intellect is awakened, and the book ends 
with the sudden death of a mysterious seer immediately after he 
has delivered a message from heaven. The author is mistress of 
a pleasant style, and her sympathetic description of an unspoilt 
English village and its owner makes agreeable reading. 

Among the legends of the mediaeval Church, none surpasses 
in spiritual beauty that of St. Christopher. “The Vision of St. 
Christopher” is told in simple language, and, as intended for juve- 
nile reading at Christmas, very properly, without criticism. The 
format of this booklet leaves nothing to be desired. 


In “The Canon in Residence,”5 Mr. Victor L. Whitechurch 
describes with quiet humour, the troubles that befell a scholarly, 
middle-aged rector who, whilst stopping at Thusis, found his clothes 
gone, and a loud check suit left in their stead by a clever swindler. 
The author’s account of “The Guild of St. Roger for Men-servants” 
and the scandal-mongering pietism of a certain cathedral town is 
as amusing as anything written by the late Anthony Trollope. 
“The Canon in Residence” is a book to be bought and read. 


. ‘The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D,’’ Vol. XII. Edited by Temple 
. London: George Bell & Sons. 
. ‘Going Through the Mill.” By Mrs. Gerald Paget. London: Brown, 
Langham & Co. 
4. ‘* The Vision of St. Christopher.’? London ; Headley Brothers. ‘ 
5. ‘The Canon in Residence.” By Victor J.. Whitechurch. London: T. Fisher 
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“My Experiences of Cyprus,”6 by the author of “Land of the 
Maple Leaf,” attracted many favourable press notices when it first 
appeared in 1906. Mr. Basil Stewart has now re-issued the book 
in a revised form, and his observations on the present economic 
and pclitical problems affecting the island deserve the weightiest 
consideration on the part of our Colonial Office. Many civilisations 
have left their mark on this unfortunate dependency. The work is 
illustrated by fifty photographs taken by the author. 


“Semiramis,"? by Mr. Edward Peple, begins with the retreat 
of Ninus and his mighty host from their two years’ ineffectual siege 
of Zariaspa, then goes on to tell the story of Ninevah, and ends - 
with the death of Menon, which followed immediately after his 
coronation by the warrior-queen. The love-story of Semiramis 
and the cruelties inflicted on her husband by his unnatural father 
are vividly related by the author, whose style is commensurate with 
the dignity of the theme. 


In “The Plaint of the Wandering Jew,”8 Mr. Charles Gran 
ville has not attempted the futile task of retelling a thrice-told 
story, but has spiritualised the myth, with the object of preaching 
his latter-day gospel of humanitarianism, and breaking down, in 
what he conceives to be the interests of a higher morality, the con- 
ventions sanctioned by the Churches and the Law. The doctrines 
here set forth in rhythmic prose are identical with those of Tolstoy, 
but now and again from the lips of the disciple issue praises of the 
contemplative life and sacramental rites. Thus: “My heart rose 
to desire, desire such as is sometimes felt when one watches priests 
perform sacred rites in temples, the desire to touch and reach 
something of that which their acts appear for the moment to 
symbolise.” 


“Adventures in a Noah’s Ark,”® told in rhyme by A.W.B., 
should be warmly welcomed in every nursery at any season of the 
year. Here the animals, which have been silent the livelong day 
and mere puppets in the hands of children, come out and play 
directly the latter have been put to bed. The colour illustrations by 
Mr. C. Aubrey Moore are wonderfully effective. 


By “Children of Mammon,”!@ Mr. John K. Leys becomes the 
author of a baker’s dozen of stories; but we have no quarrel with 


“ _ ** My Experiences of Cyprus.’ By Basil Stewart. London: George Routledge 
¢ Sons. 

7. ‘*Semiramis.”” By Edward Peple. London: Greening & Co. 

8. ‘The Plaint of the Wandering Jew.’? By Charles Granville. London: The 
Open Road Publishing Co. 

9. ‘Adventures in a Noah’s Ark.”” By A.W.B. London: Headley Brothers. 

to. ‘Children of Mammon.”’ By John K. Leys. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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him on that score, if all are as readable as his latest. Donald 
Macleod, whilst hesitating as to whether he should follow his 
father’s footsteps and become a Scotch minister, or devote himself 
to commerce, defrayed his University expenses by acting as clerk 
to a lay luminary of the kirk, who subsequently proved an arrant 
rogue. At the age of twenty-one, to avoid becoming a party to 
a swindle, he threw up his place, and found his way to London and 
semi-starvation. How he fell on his feet, and nearly married an 
earl’s daughter must be left to the readers of this well-concocted 
story to discover. 


For those familiar with Spanish, “Anales de la Universidad, 
Republica de Chile" for the year down to February, 
1908, offer much interesting reading. The great variety 
of subjects therein treated in the form of articles and 
reviews testifies to the intellectual activity of Chile and its 
University, but renders the task of selection for critical notice diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Conde de Montessus de Ballore contributes 
to vol. cxxi. a long and well-illustrated paper on the Effects of the 
Earthquake in San Francisco, which deserves to be translated into 
English. 


We confess that we can make neither head nor tail of “Hulla- 
buloos at Hacksters,”12 which is an extravaganza chronicle of a 
clan of pirates, wreckers, smugglers, and long-shore men, all of 
Scandinavian or Dutch descent, who, for about a thousand years, 
defied to the best of their ability the powers that be. Mr. W. A. 
Clark has evidently composed this story for boys, and by boys 
alone it is likely to be appreciated. The volume is profusely 
illustrated. 


In “God’s Abyss and a Woman,”13 Mr. Charles Granville 
indulges in visions of a millennium to be brought about through 
the purchase by the State of the land by means of a graduated tax 
on incomes exceeding say two hundred pounds. Although the 
story itself is Tolstoyan, it is not without a certain academic 
flavour, and the love-interest is strictly subordinated to the purpose 
which the author has in view. Mr- Charles Granville is both a 
clever and an original writer, and “God’s Abyss and a Woman” 
cannot fail to interest those it may not convince, or even, perhaps, 
irritate. 


11. ‘* Anales de la Universidad. Repdblica de Chile.” Marzo de 1907-Febrero 
de 1908. Santiago de Chile : Impresta Cervantes. 
aie 12. ‘*Hullabuloos at Hacksters.”” By W. A. Clark. London: Digby, Long 
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13. ‘*God’s Abyss and a Woman.”” By Charles Granville. London: The Oper 
Road Publishing Co. 
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In the preface to “A Shakespeare Word-Book,”! Mr. John 
Foster, M.A., informs us that the object of this work is to bring 
into focus much available information on the employment by the 
poet of words in their different settings, and to help the student 
to fix upon the precise meaning of them. The compiler has made 
free use of annotated editions of Shakespeare, Nares’ “Glossary of 
Words, Phrases, Names and Allusions,” Halliwell’s “Provincial Dic- 
tionary,” Dyce’s “Glossary,” Schmidt’s “Lexicon,” and other high 
authorities. Large parts of the manuscript have been revised by 
Professors Edward Dowden and Joseph Wright, and also Mr. Wil- - 
liam Murison, of Aberdeen Grammar School. We have subjected 
“A Shakespeare Word-Book” to a fair test, and, in no single in- 
stance, have found it wanting- 

“Shakespeare studied in Three Plays,”2 by Mr. A. S. G. Can- 
ning, is planned on the same lines as those of “Shakespeare studied 
in Six Plays,” which we had the pleasure of noticing in the 
Westminsier Review on its appearance several years ago. As 
Charles Lamb in his now classic “Tales,” endeavoured to rouse 
in juvenile minds an interest in the works of our greatest dramatist, 
so Mr. Canning has tried to do the same for the general reader. 
The plays presented in the present volume are “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Henry V.” and the three parts of “Henry VI.” = Mr. 
Canning’s method, which is to link quotations from the text with 
a running commentary and synopsis, is one eminently calculated 
to attain the end he has in view. 



































POETRY. 


“Home Heroics,”! by Mr. Oswald Harcourt Davis, forms the 
sequel to “Town Moods,” which was favourably noticed in the 
Westminster Review a short time ago. In “ Two Hours to Lon- 
don,” the author, who himself is a Londoner, thus apostrophises 
the great metropolis of the world :— 

“Yes, London, thou art the Mecca, thy shrine holds fabulous 

gods, 

I breathe thy air as a seed feels Spring beneath the sods. 

I am glad in thy restless growing, life’s vast exuberance ; 

*Mid thy sound and colour and fury I move in a sacred trance.” 














1. “A Shakespeare Word-Book.’”? By John Foster, M.A. (Edin.). London: 
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London ; T. Fisher Unwin. 

1. ‘*Home Heroics.” By Oswald Harcourt Davis. London; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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In “Girl Heroes or Saturday and Sunday” he hymns in stately un- 
rhymed verse the simple joys that attend that most pathetic class 
of toilers when released for a while from business. Mr. Davis’ 
mastery over words is almost startling. Take, for instance, the 
following passage: 

“In the flushed delirious air, like moths in their fevered hour.” 
It would, however, be easy to multiply examples of this faculty of 
seizing with unerring instinct Ze mot juste. Mr. Davis has a vivid 
imagination, a rich vocabulary, and almost faultless technique. He 
has caught the spirit of Wordsworth without imitating his style. 
In depicting urban and suburban landscape, he has avoided the 
artificialities of Henley, who, among the moderns was the first to 
set this fashion in poetry. We shall look forward to “The Drama,” 
which is to conclude the Trilogy dealing with the life of city 
folk. 

Mr. Esmé C- Wingfield-Stratford has a lofty conception of his 
art. In the Preface to “The Call of Dawn and other Poems,”2 he 
proclaims that “Science may dwell in the suburbs of Truth, Philos- 
ophy may behold her from afar in one of her aspects, but to 
poetry alone is granted the freedom of the Celestial City.” Yet, 
in the title-poem, he is constrained to admit that 

The songs we long to sing, 
All that we dream ourselves yet cannot be, 
Are surface drops that spring 
From deepest wells of immortality. 
In “A Vision of Time” the note of wistfulness gives place to one 
of exultant joy :—— 
Thundering chords of passionate desire, 
Rising through flames of agony and strife, 
Rising victorious higher ever higher, 
Out of pain and darkness swelling into life. 
“To the Murderers of Oscar Wilde” thrills with passionate in- 
dignation at British philistinism :— 
So you have slain our fairest! 
Stingless the lash you dread ; 
Dig the grave for his body, 
Carve the stone at his head, 
He is not dead. | 
Dartmoor, in its various aspects has inspired much of Mr. Esmé 
C. Wingfield-Stratford’s verse; but the strongest poem in this 
noteworthy collection is undoubtedly “A Soul’s Despair.” The 
author of “The Call of Dawn and other Poems” is a writer of un- 


2. ‘The Call of Dawn and other Poems.’’ By Esmé C. Wingfield-Stratford, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. London: John Lane. 
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mistakeable genius, and we shall be surprised if he fails to achieve 
a very high place among the poets of the twentieth century. 

That poets should persist in writing dramas in a medium which 
no longer appeals to theatre-goers is a phenomenon inexplicable, 
save on the grounds that certain poetic themes find adequate ex- 
pression only in dramatic form. “Undine”3 is the third poetic . 
drama with which Mr. Whitworth Wynne has enriched our litera- 
ture. Its plot is founded on F. de la Motte Fouqué’s weirdly beau- 
tiful romance, with which every literary ¢zvo is necessarily familiar. 
A stanza from the song of the water-sprites shows the dainty sim- 
plicity and artistic restraint of the author’s style :— 

We are far too wise to scan 
What God meant when He made man ; 
Quite content that He disposes 
Both the summer and the roses. 
When Undine is lost to Huldbrand for ever, the peccant husband 
exclaims :— 
Oh, I had given 
Life and the hope beyond, to feel once more 
That golden-head close-gathered to my breast. 
The foregoing quotations may sérve, in some slight measure, as 
fair specimens of Mr. Whitworth Wynne’s lyric and blank verse. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil, although deservedly reckoned 
among the classics of our language, is wholly inadequate when 
judged by modern canons of scholarship and taste ; but, for many 
years to come, the general reader will, no doubt, continue to derive 
from ii his notion of the Mantuan “lord of language.” “The Aeneid 
of Virgil, Books VII.—xXII.”4 is the completion of a work begun 
some years ago, by Mr. Henry Smith Wright. Like its forerunner, 
the present volume satisfies the most fastidious taste, the most 
exacting scholarship, and reproduces very happily in English dress, 
the letter and spirit of the original. Here is a sample, taken almest 
haphazard, from Bk. XI., 1. 876:— 

and watching from the towers, 

The matrons beat their breasts, and the shrill sound 

Of women’s voices to the stars ascends, 
which, in the Latin text, runs thus :-— 

et e speculis percussae pectora matres 

Femineum clamorem ad coeli sidera tollunt. 
We hope Mr. Wright will increase our obligation to him by translat- 
ing “ The Georgics ” and “ Eclogues.” 





3. ‘Undine: a Tragedy in Four Acts.’’ By Whitworth Wynne. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

“The Aeneid of Virgil.” Books VII-XII. By Henry Smith Wright, B.A. 
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“Lyrical and Other Poems,”5 by Mr. John Drinkwater, are a 
small collection of fugitive verses that have already appeared in 
anthologies and the better-class of evening newspapers. Here, as 
im “ The Death of Leander,” he shows considerable mastery of his 
eraft. 


It is in poetry rather than in prose that one may expect to dis- 
cover the fullest revelation of an author’s individuality and his 
outlook on life. “Some Emotions,” by Mr. Charles Granville, 
possesses a psychological value out of all proportion to its poetic 
merits, which, apart from “To my Child” and “Chopin at Twilight,” 
are scarcely above the average of minor verse. It would be no 
difficu!t task to construct from this collection a spiritual biography 
of the author. 


In “James Thomson,”? Mr. J. Logie Robertson has supplied 
the want, hitherto felt by students of that poet, of a variorum edition 
of “The Seasons,” for the textual changes which that poem in its 
various parts underwent between 1726 and 1746 were of every con- 
ceivable kind. They were mostly improvements; but, in many 
cases, in deference to the taste of Pope, refinement was attained at 
the expense of vigour and raciness. The success of “Winter” 
suggested to Thomson the scheme of a series of poems on the sea- 
sons. Mr. Robertson has performed with commendable fidelity, 
the tedious labour of editing the complete works of Thomson. 
The notes leave no difficulties of allusion and language unexplained, 
and the chronology will be found most useful to students of early 
XVIII century literature in England. 


Mr. Claud Field, author of “Sir John Field, K.C.B., Soldier 
and Evangelist,” has appropriately named his collection of verses 
“Puritan Pansies,”6 for they are all unpretentious and devotional in 
the spirit of the less militant Protestant theologians. “Carmen 
Eumenidum” exhibits Mr. Field in his lighter vein- 

“Short Poems,”® by “Clansman,” contains twenty-one lyrics 
and seven sonnets. Of the former the most pleasing is “Margery.” 
Not a single poem in this booklet rises above the level of minor 
verse. 


5. ‘*Lyrical and other Poems.” By John Drinkwater. Cranleigh : The Samurai 
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